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THE SUM 
WEVER SETS 
ON THE 
MIGHTY JEEP 


Tas is a true story of good old Ten- 
O-Eight, a 105 mm. howitzer, her 
crew of fighting Americans, and a tough 
Jeep fighting car from Willys-Overland— 
as told by a Yank Magazine “‘staff corre- 
spondent” and Corporal I—, the gunner. 
+ + 7 
**The crew of Ten-O-Eight certainly loved 
their gun. They had teamed up with it 
through all their months of Army Ground 
Forces training, from Texas to New York. 

“Then, at last, one thrill-packed day, 
the boys found themselves and the rest of 
their battery aboard a transport headed 
for Sicily. 

“Long will they remember the wild 
morning they landed amidst the smoke 
and noise cf bursting German bombs and 
shells. It was their baptism of fire. 

**The gun crew were disembarked first. 
But the gun couldn’t be put ashore there. 
So Corporal I——, the gunner, was or- 
dered to go with the landing boat to a 
point about ten miles down shore where 
the gun could be landed. 

**A little while later the Corporal found 
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JEEP MOTOR CARS—JEEP SCOUT CARS 


himself on the blazing beach with the 
gun, no ammunition, and with no means 
of transporting the gun. 


**By that time all hell had broken loose. 
Nazi shore batteries, bombers and straf- 
ers were literally spraying the beach with 
death-dealing missiles of every descrip- 
tion. Young Corporal I—— was in a 
tough spot. But here is what he did—as 
ssid ie is own words. 

** “My job was to get the GUN back to 
our battery, and quick. But how? Things 
kept getting hotter every second. I had 
just about made up my mind to duck un- 
der the gun and wait for help, when I 
saw a Jeep coming my way. My only 
chance was to beg, borrow or steal that 
Jeep. So I yelled, ‘Hey, Yank! Can that 
baby pull this gun? We got a date up 
ahead with our battery!’ ‘Sure,’ he says. 
‘She'll pull anything that ain’t set in con- 
crete. Just tie on to her.’ 


***So a couple of sailors and infantry- 
men helped me hitch the gun to the Jeep, 
and the driver began to ease the power 
into the Jeep’s four wheels. 
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A tribute to the U. S. Field Artillery 


JEEP PINCH-HITS FOR 2'2-TON TOW TRUCK 


In the American Attack on Sicily 


***Believe me I was praying hard. I 
had ail my fingers crossed. Why? Be- 
cause that Jeep was pinch hitting for a 
big brute of a 2%-ton six-wheel drive 
truck—the kind that always tow 105 mm. 
howitzers. It was a ‘field expedient’ as 
they say—not a Jeep’s regular job at all. 
“* ‘But it worked. With some help in the 
heavy going, that fighting Jeep pulled 
the gun all those ten iaiien divans sand 
—right up to a high spot where our bat- 
— was in action. And in a few minutes 
old Ten-O-Eight was shooting for keeps, 
for the first time in her life—and in ours. 
***I had often heard that Jeep fighting 
cars packed a load of power. Now ! 
know it. That Jeep baby sure pulled me 
out ofa hole that day, and I mean pulled!’” 
* - - 
Jeeps from Willys-Overland are now serv- 
ing our allied forces on every fighting 
front of this war. Their dependability, 
ruggedness—AND VERSATILITY- 
have amazed the whole world. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., ‘‘Build- 
ers of the mighty Jeep’’. 





The fighting heart of every Jeep fighting car in the 
world—and the source of its amazing power, speed, 
flexibility, dependability and fuel economy—is the 
"**Go-Devil’”” Jeep Engine, which was designed and 
perfected by Willys-Overland. 
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February 28-March 4, 1944 


EPORTS that have leaked out of 

“Fortress Europe” indicate that more 
than 3,000,000 persons — most of them 
Jews — have been murdered or starved 
to death by the Nazis since 1939. And 
the Inter-Allied Information Commit- 
tee fears that another 5,000,000 or more 
persons are in immediate danger of 
death as the desperate Nazis prepare 
for the last stand against the advancing 
Allied armies. 

Within the past month three moves 
have been made in the United States 
to speed the rescue from Hitler’s hang- 
men of as many as possible of the 
persecuted people of Europe. 


The War Refugee Board 


1. Acting at the request of the 
Emergency Committee to Save the Jew- 
ish People of Europe, President Roose- 
velt appointed a War Refugee Board. 
It consists of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., and Secretary of 
of War Henry L. Stimson. The execu- 
tive director of the Board is John W. 
Pehle, a Treasury official. Mr. Pehle 
said the Board would strive to strength- 
en anti-Nazi workers in their secret aid 
to refugees escaping from Nazi-occu- 
pied countries. 

2. Following the President’s action, 
twelve distinguished Americans, includ- 
ing Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
Associate Justice Frank Murphy of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, and Wendell L. 
Willkie, organized the National Com- 
mittee Against Nazi Persecution of the 
Jews, Justice Murphy is chairman of 
the Committee, which will seek to rally 
American opinion favoring aid to the 
refugees, and will fight anti-Semitism 
in the United States. 

3. The third move to aid the victims 
of Nazism came when Representatives 
John McCormack, Democrat, and 
Joseph Martin, Jr., Republican, majority 
and minority leaders of the House, 
urged Congress to go on record as 
favoring a national homeland in Pales- 
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Each Dawn They Die 


WILL WE ACT IN TIME TO SAVE HITLER’S VICTIMS? 


tine for all refugee Jews. They made 
this statement before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which is studying a 
resolution asking Great Britain to with- 
draw its White Paper ending Jewish 
immigration to Palestine after March 31, 
1944. This resolution is supported by 
many members of Congress, Christian 
and Jewish clergy, and leading citizens. 
They contend that Palestine is the only 
country which will be able to absorb 
large numbers of persecuted Jews. 

Many students of the refugee prob- 
lem feel that the settlement of Pales- 
tine’s future is the most important step 
to be taken in aiding victims of Nazism. 

The establishment by President 
Roosevelt of the War Refugee Board 
was the first definite step taken by 
either the United States or Britain since 
the refugee problem was discussed at 
the Anglo-American conference in Ber- 
muda, April 19, 1943. 

The Bermuda Conference restricted 
itself mainly to the question of what 
could be done immediately for the 20,- 
000 refugees— mostly French — in 
Spain and Portugal, and thé 12,000 to 
16,000 who were in Switzerland. These 
three neutral countries lacked the food 
supplies to care for many refugees. The 
conference did not, however, recom- 
mend plans beyond the possibility of 
removing refugees in neutral countries 
to nearby nations, such as Egypt, Syria, 
or Turkey, where the food situation was 
better. 

Since the conference, some aid has 
been given to the refugees in Spain, 
Portugal and Switzerland. In addition, 
Switzerland has taken in about 60,000 
Jews, chiefly Italian soldiers and Amer- 
ican citizens living in northern Italy 
when Italy surrendered. While wel- 
coming these activities, critics of the 
Bermuda Conference say it failed to 
adopt a broad program to rescue the 
millions of Jews and other victims of 
Nazism in Europe. In spite of all ob- 
stacles, they argue that the following 
program can and should be carried out: 


WA 


Some Practical Steps 


1. Seek the aid of neutral govern- 
ments in obtaining German permission 
for Jews to migrate from Europe, and 
provide financial aid to countries that 
agree to assist. 

Many pessimists insist it is unlikely 
that Hitler would agree to let Jews leave 
German-controlled areas. They believe 































Courtesy United Palestine Appeal 


This pioneer Jewish girl -is one of 
many thousands who are running 
the 275 modern farm colonies 
started in Palestine. 


that Hitler is determined to carry out 
his policy of exterminating the Jewish 
people in Europe. 

Supporters of the plan reply that 
nothing would be lost by at least mak- 
ing the effort to obtain the release of 
persecuted people. And even if Hitler 
rejects the proposal, his wavering allies 
— Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria — 
may be ready to help refugees in the 
hope that the United Nations will be 
generous with these nations when the 
war ends, The American Jewish Con- 
gress and other groups point out that 
a considerable number of persons still 
living could escape to Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria and go from there 
to neutral countries if Britain and the 
United States set up machinery to make 
this possible. 

The President’s War Refugee Board 
may prove to be the “machinery” need- 
ed to rescue the victims of Nazism. It 
will cooperate closely with the Inter- 
Governmental Refugee Committee in 
London, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the 
Friends Service Committee, the Red 
Cross, and Jewish organizations. 


U. S. Immigration Policy 


2. Revise the United States’ immigra- 
tion rules so more refugees may find 
safety here temporarily. Supporters of 
this policy argue that efforts to rescue 
Jews and others will not amount to 
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much until the United States opens its 
doors to more refugees. 

Our present laws base immigration 
into the United States on a quota sys- 
tem, with each country restricted to a 
certain number of emigrants per year. 
Unless Congress changes the law, the 
State Department cannot let in more 
refugees. 

The Foreign Policy Association re- 
plies that the United States’ annual im- 
migration quota of 153,774 has not 
been filled for many years, and if it 
were thousands more refugees could be 
admitted to this country. The State De- 
partment last year issued a new rule 
that visas to enter the U. S. may not be 
granted to anyone who has a close rela- 
tive in an Axis-occupied country The 
State Department contends that this 
rule was necessary to keep the Nazis 
from forcing refugees to serve as spies 
in order to protect members of their 
families in Nazi-occupied countries. 
But others feel that proper supervision 
of refugees by the FBI could prevent 
such situations. 

Opponents of a liberal immigration 
policy feel that the opening of our 
doors to more refugees will endanger 
the jobs of American workers and lower 
our standard of living. The New Repub- 
lic answers that “An immigrant is a 
producer as well as a consumer. He 
often brings with him skills and trades 
which result in the expansion of in- 


dustry and the provision of additional 


employment. What large-scale 
immigration has done for America 
every man may see in the foreign names 
which occur not only on the roster of 
those employed in war industries, but 
in the lists of casualties as they come 
from battlefields. . . .” Others add that 
the United States cannot persuade other 
nations to give greater aid to refugees 
until its policy is changed. 


Palestine as a Haven 


8. Persuade Britain to open Pales- 
tine to Jewish immigration. Some ex- 
perts believe that Palestine has the 
capacity to provide homes for an addi- 
tional 3,000,000 immigrants. 

The Foreign Policy Association has 
pointed out that Nazi theories and 
anti-Semitism will continue to plague 
the Jews in Europe even after Hitler is 
gone. Why? Because Nazi propaganda 
has turned many people against Jews, 
and the seizure of Jewish properties and 
jobs has benefited a large group of 
people who will resist the return of 
Jews to their former homes. 

Strict justice would require that when 
the. war ends these Jews should be 
permitted to return to their homes and 
jobs in Europe. But many of them will 
hardly want to go back to places where 
they suffered so terribly. 

Many agencies have been conducting 


surveys throughout the world to find 
sparsely settled areas where groups of 
refugees might establish self-support- 
ing colonies with the approval of the 
governments involved. Such projects are 
already ypnder way or planned in Do- 
minican Republic, Australia, and North- 
ern Rhodesia. None of them at pres- 
ent, however, is able to absorb more 
than a few thousand persons. While 
such resettlement projects must be de- 
veloped for the postwar years, they pro- 
vide no solution for the immediate 
emergency. 

For these reasons Jewish leaders are 
anxious to establish a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

Some British and American officials 
are said to feel that any change in re- 
strictions on immigration to Palestine 
for the duration of the war might upset 
United Nations’ military plans by arous- 
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Secretary of State for the Colonie 
Malcolm MacDonald said: 

“If not a single Jew had come t 
Palestine after 1918, I believe that th 
Arab population of Palestine toda 
would still have been around the 600. 
000 figure (instead of the 1,000, 
at present). It is because the Jews w 
have gone to Palestine bring moden 
health services and other advantage 
that Arab men and women who would 
have been dead are alive today, tha 
Arab children who would never hav 
drawn breath have been born ané 
grown strong.” 


The British White Paper 


Between 1936 and 1939 some pr 
Nazi Arab leaders began arousing thei 
people against the British and Jew 
At that time the government of Prim 
Minister Chamberlain was trying to ap 


Three Lions 


Stranded in neutral Portugal, refugees from Hitler's Europe strugg 
for passage to a safe haven in Africa, Latin America or United States, 


ing Arab hostility in the Near East. 
Jewish leaders insist that the present 
British policy is a violation of pledges 
made by Britain during World War I. 
In 1917 British Foreign Secretary 
Balfour officially declared that Britain 
favored a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. But in January, 1916, Britain’s 
High Commissioner in Egypt had 
agreed to the establishment of an in- 
dependent Arab state in return for 
Arab aid against Turkey. The Arabs say 
this state was to include Palestine; the 
British deny this. Since then there have 
been frequent Arab-Jewish clashes. 
After World War I the Jewish popu- 
lation of Palestine increased from 80,- 
000 to 550,000. Great* progress was 
made in both agriculture and industry. 
Jewish enterprise benefited the Arabs 
as well as the Jews. In 1938, British 


pease Hitler and Mussolini and prevenl 
war. There were serious outbreaks @ 
Arab violence. The British issued it 
1939 an official document (White 
Paper) sharply limiting Jewish pur 
chases of land in Palestine and order 
ing the complete stoppage of Jewis 
immigration after March 31, 1944, ur 
less the Arabs agree to continue it. 
Before he became Prime Ministet, 
Winston Churchill strongly criticized 
the White Paper of 1939 as a violatio# 
of the Balfour Declaration on Pales 
tine. Jewish leaders now hope thé 
Prime Minister Churchill will set asidé 
the White Paper before March 31, and 
open Palestine to greater numbers af 
Jewish refugees. Some believe thal 
Churchill would welcome the passagt 
by Congress of its resolution calling ¢ 
Britain to withdraw the White Paper. 
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February 28-March 4, 1944 


Invasion of Marshalls and 
shelling of Kuriles heralds 
the coordinated offensive 
aimed at Japan’s heart 


gp Fortress Europe is still 
the center of gravity in this global 
war, the spotlight of public interest has 
recently shifted to the Pacific. There the 
war has entered a new phase. For the 
first time, American soldiers and marines 
set foot on soil that had been Japanese 
prior to Pearl Harbor. In capturing the 
Kwajalein Atoll in the heart of the 
Marshall Islands early this month, our 
forces broke through Japan’s main outer 
shield of defenses. Less than a week 
later, 4,000 miles to the northwest, our 
Navy made an even more daring stab at 
the Japanese homeland by shelling Para- 
mushiro, Jap naval base in the Kurile 
Islands, only 1,280 miles from Tokyo. 

That the Japanese were gravely con- 
cerned by the new trend of events in 
the Pacific was indicated in a speech 
delivered by Premier Gen. Hideki Tojo 
before the diet (parliament) and broad- 
cast to the nation on February 5. Hiro- 
hito’s First Minister gave vent to pessi- 
mistic forecasts of momentous dangers 
ahead and warned that the war keeps 
“increasing in ferocity day by day and 
we are now being confronted with the 
situation where the fate of the GEA 
(Greater East Asia) sphere and the rise 
- fall of Imperial Japan will be de- 
cided.” 


The Story of Kwajalein Atoll 


What happened in the Marshalls? At 
dawn on January 31, a force of over 
30,000 American troops, supported by 
the most powerful armada in history — 
estimated at 2,000,000 tons — battled 
ashore the islands of Kwajalein Atoll 
in the greatest combined operation in 
the Pacific theater. It was a two-pronged 
attack from north and south. Participat- 
ing in the historic landings were the 
Seventh Infantry Division, which defeat- 
ed the Japanese on Attu; and the Fourth 
Marine Division, veterans of Guadal- 
canal and the Gilberts. To avoid an 
immediate head-on assault on the two 
Japanese strongholds on the Kwajalein 
Atoll — Kwajalein Island and Roi Is- 
land — initial landings were made on 
adjacent islets. The marines captured 
Roi, on the north, the following day 
while the infantrymen, who encountered 
sterner opposition, took two additional 
days to wrest control of Kwajalein Is- 

d from the Japanese defenders. By 
February 7, our forces clinched their 
8p on all Kwaialein, the biggest and 
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We’re On Our Way to Tokyo 


atid 


Harris and Ewing 


When landing craft were unable to nose up to a New Britain Island beach 
Marines had to lay a sandbag road under a rough surf. It's a tough swim. 


most important atoll of the Marshall 
Islands, and brought to a successful 
end the foremost amphibious operation 
in the Central Pacific campaign. 

Our casualties were “moderate,” ac- 
cording to a communiqué issued by 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Comman- 
der in Chitef of the Pacific Fleet and of 
the Pacific Ocean Areas. The losses 
were believed to be considerably lower 
than those sustained by us in the cap- 
ture of Tarawa Island in the Gilberts 
last November, This was largely due to 
the staggering bombardment to which 
the Marshall Islands were subjected 
for several days prior to the invasion. 
By the time our troops swept ashore, 
all enemy artillery had been blasted 
out of existence. It is also noteworthy 
that not one of our ships—and they 
included carriers, the largest and new- 
est battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
transports, cargo ships, tankers, land- 
ing craft — not one of them was sunk 
by the enemy. 

This is all the more remarkable be- 
cause of the special hazards which be- 
set a landing operation on an atoll. 
What is an atoll? The dictionary defini- 
tion is “a coral island or islands con- 
sisting of a belt of coral reef surround- 
ing a central lagoon.” It has been 
described more picturesquely as resem- 
bling a partly submerged, irregularly 
shaped bathtub with jagged sides. In 


other words, where the reef is continu- 
ous, bending around to almost com- 
plete closure, it is called an “atoll,” 
while its central body of water is known 
as a “lagoon.” The difficulties involved 
in invading an atoll were pointed out 
in a recent address by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Alexander A. Vandegrift, com- 
mandant of the U. S. Marines. “An 
atoll’s flat, barren coral,” he explained, 
“offers the attackers no protection what- 
soever. But the defenders can fortify it 
with everything and every man they 
have. They can rig up barbed wire and 
log barriers in the shallow water off the 
beach. They can ring the island with 
retaining walls, pillboxes, blockhouses 
and large and small emplacements. . . . 
No matter how much we prepare for 
such an operation . . . we face a very 
serious proposition. We must depend, 
in the final analysis, upon the margin 
of courage and skill our men hold 
over the enemy.” 

Originally, the Marshalls, like the 
other island groups of Micronesia — the 
Carolines and Marianas — belonged to 
Spain. After the Spanish-American War, 
they were sold to Germany for several 
million dollars. Japan seized the is- 
lands at the outset of the last World 
War. Later they were mandated to 
Japan by the League of Nations. She 
violated the mandate by transforming 
the islands into powerful sea and air 
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bases. It was out of the Marshall Is- 
lands that Japan perpetrated her treach- 
erous attack on Pearl Harbor. Thus, the 
invasion of the islands is, in a sense, 
our first retribution. On February 4, a 
proclamation was issued by Admiral 
Nimitz announcing the suspension of 
all powers of the emperor of Japan in 
the occupied areas and the creation of 
an American military government head- 
ed by himself as “Military Governor of 
the Marshall Islands.” The proclama- 
tion stated that “It is the policy of the 
United States forces not make war upon 
civilian inhabitants of these islands but 
to permit them to continue their nor- 
mal lives and occupations in a peaceable 
manner so far as war necessities and 
their own behavior permit.” 


Truk, a Key Pacific Base 


What is our next move? This is, of 
course, a carefully guarded secret. Some 
observers believe that it may be Wake 
Island. They point to the fact that once 
the Marshalls conquest has been com- 
pleted, Wake Island would be com- 
pletely exposed and vulnerable. Logi- 
cal as this move would seem, it would 
prove only of secondary importance. 
The main objective of our strategy in 
the central Pacific is Truk, Japan’s 
“Pearl Harbor.” It is the key base of 
the entire Marshalls-Caroline-Marianas 
area. The capture of Truk would open 
the door to both the Philippines and 
Tokyo itself. But squarely across our 
path to Truk, 414 miles to the east, lies 
the strongly fortified Japanese base of 
Ponape. 

Before we can attack Truk, it may, 
therefore, be necessary to capture Po- 
nape. In the meantime, in the south- 
western theater, the coordinated drive 
of MacArthur's and Halsey’s forces to- 
ward Rabaul has resulted in the par- 
tial neutralization of that Japanese base. 
Truk is only 800 miles north from Ra- 
baul and 1048 miles westward from the 
newly acquired Kwajalein Atoll. The 
Japanese are aware of the pincer threat 
to Truk. It is assumed that they are con- 
centrating most of their naval strength 
to defend the island-bastion. In the 
opinion of the authoritative Army and 
Navy Journal, the time is “not far dis- 
tant” when Japan must send out her 
fleet to offer us battle. The continuous 
American advances are placing the 
Japanese fleet in a position where it 
must come out and fight or lose all 
of Japan’s outposts. Nothing would 
please our Navy more than a full dress 
battle with Hirohito’s elusive fleet — 
which will probably remain elusive be- 
cause it could lose the war in an after- 
noon. The Japanese fleet is, therefore, 
our prime objective. We now have over 
800 warships afloat, in addition to the 
heavy British units in the Pacific. 

Our successful naval raid on Paramu- 
shiro, indicates, moreover, that Japan’s 








The Jersey Journal 
Japan shown as a tight-rope walker. 
“The show must go on and .. .” 


naval and supply forces are being 
stretched to the breaking point. Resist- 
ance was slight and the Japanese were 
again taken by surprise. With our grow- 
ing power in the Alaska region, the fears 
of Japanese leaders of a full-scale Yank 
invasion from the north have become 
acute. 


We Have Air Supremacy 


In addition to naval superiority, we 
have also attained the command of the 
skies over the Pacific. Japan cannot 
match our productive capacity. Neither 
can her planes measure up qualitatively 
to our high technological standards. 
While our aerial might is constantly 
mounting, her air arm is growing weak- 
er. The box score against the Japanese 
has been running at a ratio seldom be- 
low seven-to-one and sometimes as high 
as sixteen-to-one in our favor. In Janu- 
ary alone, we destroyed 587 Japanese 
aircraft, with 176 additional “prob- 
ables.” Japan lacks the facilities to make 
good such losses. 

This brings us to the question of over- 
all strategy in the Pacific. The Pacific, 
it must be remembered, is the largest 
theater in the history of warfare. It is 
approximately 10,000 miles wide and 
5,000 miles long. The job we face in 
beating Japan was once demonstrated 
by General MacArthur before a group 
of correspondents, by placing his hand 
over a map of the Pacific. The wrist, 
he explained, is the Japanese mainland; 
the fingers are her island defenses. “To 
beat Japan,” he said, “we've got to lop 
off those fingers, one by one — or else 
we've got to cut off the hand at the 
wrist.” The only way to get at the 
“wrist” — Japan proper—is either via 
Siberia or China. The possibility of ac- 
quiring bases from Russia before Ger- 
many is knocked out of the war is most 
unlikely. The prospect of an attack from 
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China is also remote. Although the cam. 
paign in Burma is progressing — Amer. 
ican-trained Chinese troops have ad. 
vanced over a hundred miles in the past 
few weeks—there is no telling how 
long it will take before the Burma Road 
is reopened. Thus the most probable 
method to be pursued for some time 
will be the lopping off one by one of the 
widespread “fingers” of Japan’s outer 
island defenses. The technique of “is. 
land hopping” — fighting forward from 
island to island — which is still defend. 
ed in some quarters, has of late beer 
replaced by “island skipping” — the by. 
passing some islands. 
The Question of Atrocities 

The war in the Pacific has assumed 
the nature of a “grudge” fight. The re. 
lease by the Government last month of 
a report disclosing that 7,700 American 
soldiers, sailors and marines, and an ev- 
en greater number of Filipinos, captured 
by the Japanese in the Philippines had 
been tortured, murdered and starved 
to death, sent a wave of hot anger 
through the nation. There were wide. 
spread demands for an immediate blitz 
on Japan. Some went to the extent of 
attributing the shocking barbarity to 
the racial characteristics of the Japanese. 
This was denied by Joseph C. Grew, 
our former ambassador to Tokyo. “The 
Japanese people as a whole,” he declared 
in an interview on February 1, “would, 
if they knew the facts, be utterly 
ashamed.” He placed the blame square- 
ly on the heads of Nippon’s military 
leaders. 

This brought to the fore again the 
question whether Japan or Germany 
should be defeated first. The decision 
has been made by Allied Chiefs o 
Staff long ago. It’s Hitler before the 
Mikado. This strategy is based on sound 
military considerations. It is easier a 
present to get at the European Fortress 
than at the Co-Prosperity- Sphere. More 


over, Germany représents the prepor 


derant part — about eighty per cent- 
of the actual Axis military power. The 
Nazi military superiority over the Jap 
nese is due chiefly to the enormousl 
greater capacity of German industry. 
Since Japan turns out only about tea 
million metric tons of steel annually, 
and Nazi-controlled Europe almost fout 
times as much, there is no question # 
to which country can produce more itr 
plements of war. Then again, logist- 
cally, Germany is much closer to Britai®, 
Russia and the United States than Japat 
The destruction of Germany would tr 
lease the additional military, aerial and 
naval forces required for victory in the 
Pacific. 

Global strategy must be based 
realities and not emotions, Both Ax 
powers must be crushed — which is de 
feated first is, in the final analysis, 
secondary moment. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


10. Business 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


“HE business of America,” wrote 
Calvin Coolidge, “is business,” and 
the observation had something of that 
shrewdness which characterized this 
homespun Yankee. Certainly American 
economy is a business economy, rather 
than — let us say — an agricultural one. 
Certainly, too, American society, in 
many of its most important activities 
and beliefs, is geared into business. 

It is easy to think of illustrations of 
this general principle. In the period be- 
tween the Civil War and World 
War I the aoknowledged leaders of 
America were not statesmen but busi- 
nessmen. We called them “Captains of 
Industry” or “Titans of Finance” — 
men like Rockefeller and Carnegie and 


Harriman and Ford. The American. 


ideal of government was, for long, a 
“businessman’s government” and _poli- 
ticians studied the- needs of business 
rather than the needs of the state or 
the welfare of the people. America was 
the only country where schools of busi- 
ness achieved University status. An ex- 
amination of honorary degrees conferred 
by American universities would reveal 
that the majority go to businessmen. 
In America sport is organized as a Big 
Business; the motion picture industry 
is a Big Business; even vacationing is 
a business. In state and national capi- 


tals business groups and interests main- 


tain powerful lobbies, and are influen- 
tial in forming policy and writing laws. 
It is probably true that here the stand- 
ards of business are more widely ac- 
cepted by non-business groups than 
elsewhere. 


Our Business Civilization 


What is the explanation of the rise of 
business and of the businessman to so 
high a position? America began as an 
agricultural, not an industrial, commun- 
ity, and for almost two hundred years 
agriculture was the predominant inter- 
est of the majority of Americans. But 
the impact of the Industrial Revolution 
on America, when it came, was sharper 
than on most other countries. The vast 
natural resources to be exploited, the 
Spectacular rewards which came from 
the application of science to them, the 
advantages of a huge continental mar- 
et, the immense pool of cheap immi- 


grant labor, the concentration of the 


population in cities — all these made for 


the speedy creation of great fortunes, 
and for the rise of the business class 
to power. And there was no other class 
to resist the claims or ambitions of this 
business class. Old World nations had 
their traditional aristocracy, their landed 
gentry, their churchmen, their army 
and navy officers. In the United States 
these groups were small or non-existent. 
Businessmen could easily seize leader- 
ship and, in the absence of other vested 
interests or other established groups, 


could impose their ideas and ideals 


upon the rest of society. 

Law and government, too, stood 
ready to cooperate with and advance 
business interests. The protection of 
property was an original and a proper 
purpose of government in the United 
States. It is probably true that the 
American constitutional and legal sys- 
tem had been peculiarly sensitive to 
the demands of business. To take one 
example: patent rights are more scru- 
pulously safeguarded here than in most 
countries; the interest of the inventor 


takes precedence over the interest of 


society in the invention. To take an- 
other: the corporation (which is le- 


gally a person) enjoys here a privi- 


leged position which it does not enjoy 
in Britain or on the Continent. ~ 

A society usually responds to its 
dominant interest, and American so- 
ciety has responded to business. Amer- 
ica is the home of the Rotary, the Ki- 
wanis, and similar businessmen’s clubs. 
The business organizations — from the 
simplest local business association to the 
National Association of Manufacturers 


and: the national Chamber of Commerce 


—play a far larger role here than any- 
where else. In almost any community 
business speaks with the loudest voice 
— louder than the voice of labor, or of 
agriculture, of learning or science or 
the church. Through advertising busi- 
ness largely dominates the press — the 
daily newspapers, the magazines, even 
the books. It has reflected itself curi- 
ously in literature. You will look in vain 
for the businessman in the writings of 
Irving or Cooper or Simms or Thoreau 
or Poe—to mention some of the most 




























































prominent of our early writers. But over 
the last half-century writers seem un- 
able to free themselves from the busi- 
nessman — either as hero or as villain. 
You will find him in Howell’s’ The Rise 
of Silas Lapham, in Mark Twain’s The 
Gilded Age, in Dreiser’s The Titan, in 
Lewis’s Babbitt, in a hundred best sell- 
ers, a thousand magazine articles and 
stories. 


Business Is Evolving 


None of this is meant in criticism. A 
business civilization can be either bad 
or good, like any other civilization. On 
the record it would seem to be some- 
what better than a civilization whose 
ideas are molded by the military, for 
example, or by an aristocracy. What- 
ever its faults, it does not seem incom- 
patible with democracy, or with effi- 
ciency in war, or with genuine ideal- 
ism in society. 

But it should be recognized that it 
is a different kind of society. It does not 
have the same inspiration or the same 
manifestations as societies with different 
backgrounds and interests. There is some 
evidence, too, that in the last decade 
the character of American business, and 
of our business civilization, is under- 
going a change. The old days of laissez- 
faire, of rugged individualism, if you 
like the term, are passing away. The 
right of society to regulate business is 
now firmly established. A realization of 
the importance of agriculture to any 
wholesome society; the rise of labor; 
the impact of the war; the development 
of new tax policies — all these things 
suggest that there will emerge here a 
more balanced economy and society. 

And business itself has revealed, in 
recent years, a characteristic flexibility. 
It has displayed a readiness to share 
its rewards, to subsidize research and 
scholarship, to adjust itself to social 
needs, to appreciate aesthetic taste, that 
would have surprised many of its ear- 
lier critics. It seems probable that Amer- 
ica will continue to have a tener civ- 
ilization, but that business will become 
more social-minded, more progressive, 
more democratic, and more idealistic 
with the passing years. - 


“THIS IS 
THE ENEMY” 


Four Men Who Lead Japan 
Mamoru Shigemitsu 

In 1932 a Korean patriot’s bomb re- 
moved one of Mamoru Shigemitsu’s legs. 
A U. S. writer taught “Shiggy” how to 
use a wooden leg—and with it he has 
climbed the political ladder to become 
Foreign Minister. Rather handsome, Shig- 
emitsu became an authority on China as 
Minister to China. After World War I he 
was consul in Portland, Maine, was Am- 
bassador to Russia between 1936-38, and 
Japan’s last envoy to England. He man- 
aged to convey the impression that he 
opposed the Japanese militarists and was 
a friend of the U. S. Now 62 years old, his 
Foreign Ministry appointment last April 
was significant in that he is supposed to 
be a “moderate,” believes Japan should 
consolidate her present holdings and ad- 
vance no further. 


Seishiro Itagaki 

“The Brain” of the Kwantung Army 
which has dominated Japan since 1931 is 
the planner of Japanese strategy, Chief 
of Staff General Itagaki. A squat, pudgy 
merrymaker, Itagaki was born in 1885, 
rose from a peasant boy to become a gen- 
eral. Graduating from Military Academy, 
he brooded on Japan’s failure to keep 
Vladivostok in 1918, developed an un- 
dying hatred of Russia and America. Not 
a good field commander (the Chinese 
killed 25,000 of his men in 1938), he is 
a desk man, a statesman in uniform. He 
created Manchukuo, devised the Nanking 
puppet government in China, urges war 
with Russia. 


Sadao Araki 


Elderly General Araki, former Minister 
of War, is not now active, but he is the 
teacher and driving force behind the Japa- 
nese militarists. As President of the Staff 
College, he molded the present young 
Jap army whose idol he is. He inspires 
Jap soldiers to believe they are divine 
conquerors. His voice ringing, the long 
points of his mustache trembling, he cries: 
“The great Nippon race must embrace the 
universe.” Superstitious, mystical, fatalistic, 
he believes some higher power speaks 
through him. 


Kingoro Hashimoto 

Tough, short, muscular Colonel Hashi- 
moto makes murder his business. A rabid 
hater of all races other than Japanese, he 
commanded the shore batteries that sank 
our gunboat Panay in 1937 and machine- 
gunned its wounded survivors. In 1936 he 
bossed the mass murders of Japanese of- 
ficials who he felt blocked military dic- 
tatorship. He then tried to kill Premier 
Yonai in 1940, was later put in charge 
of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, 
which had wiped out all representative 
government. Insolent and fanatic, he is 


training five million assassins in his Young ‘ 


Men’s Federation. Their creed is: “Behead 
any public official who thwarts the Fed- 
eration, have no contact with foreigners, 
dominate the globe.” 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Vice Admiral R. A. Spruance 


HEN the 4th Marine Corps waded 

onto the coral isle of Roi in Kwa- 
jalein Atoll, all that remained upright 
were the charred ribs of Jap hangars 
and one leaning palm tree from which 
the Yanks hung the Stars and Stripes. 
The tremendous shelling that smashed 
Kwajalein to a pulp, clearing the way 
for the invasion troops and their crawl- 
ing “Alligators,” was under the direc- 
tion of cool, deliberate Vice Admiral 
Raymond Ames Spruance. 


A poker-faced, taciturn fighter 57. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Destroyer of Afolls 


years old, Spruance is commander of 
the new U. S. Central Pacific Naval 
Force. Born in Baltimore, he was ap- 
pointed to Annapolis from Indiana. 
After a world cruise on the U.SS. 
Minnesota in 1907-1909, he command. 
ed the destroyer Bainbridge until 1914, 
An expert on the myriad instruments, 
engines, and gun equipment that go 
into a modern battleship, he was As. 
sistant Inspector of Machinery at the 
vast Newport News Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, outfitted the U. S. S. Pennsyl. 
vania. During World War I, he was 
Assistant Engineer Officer of New 
York’s teeming Navy Yard. He studied 
fire control abroad, then joined the 
Navy Bureau of Engineering in Wash- 
ington, and taught at the Naval War 
College. 

A battleship man to the core, he 
commanded the U.S.S. Mississippi in 
1938. From Commandant of the 10th 
Naval District in Puerto Rico in 1940, 
he became Chief of Staff and Aide to 
the Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet — Admiral Nimitz —in 1942, 

Seldom in ‘the news, Spruance was a 
key figure in the Battle of Midway as 
a task force commander, won the D.S.M. 





Who's Who 


Press Association 


J. K. Paasikivi 


HENEVER the Finns feel them- 

selves squeezed by their power- 
ful neighbor, Russia, they summon Juho 
Kusti Paasikivi to ease the pressure. 
Twenty-five years ago shrewd Paasikivi 
argued with the Reds until they ap- 
proved Finland’s existence as a free 
state. In 1939 he argued again, vainly 
trying to ward off the Russian invasion. 
After the Finns had fought the Red 
Army with more ability and stubborn- 
ness than Russia had bargained for, 
Paasikivi helped to arrange a Russo- 
Finnish peace. This brief respite was 


Finland’s Elder 
Statesman 


interrupted by the German attack on 
Russia and “occupation” of Finland. 

Today Russia’s Estonian offensive 
threatens to sever the German link to 
Finland. Thus caught in a nut-cracker, 
Finland may replace the government 
of President Risto Ryti and Premier 
Edwin Linkomies with a pro-Allied gov- 
ernment under Paasikivi, a man who 
speaks fluent Russian and believes Fin- 
land must strive for good-neighbor- 
liness with Russia in order to survive. 

Since Paasikivi is 74, he may entrust 
the actual leadership to one of his 
labor followers. But he would remain 
the new government’s adviser. 

Burly Paasikivi is triple-chinned, 
wears a high, old-fashioned collar. Not 
a politician, he is a Doctor of Laws, 
author on economics, banker and life 
insurance company director. He is chait- 
man of the Finnish Bank Association 
and Chamber of Commerce. He was 4 
member of the Finnish Diet when Fir- 
land was a Russian grand duchy. He 
had been secretary of the Agrariat 
party and has served in the Department 
of Justice and Senate. 
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Changing to Peacetime Industry 


OVERNMENT officials are busy 

these days studying a complicated 

postwar problem — war contract termi- 
nation. 

This sounds like a dry-as-dust sub- 
ject, and you may think that it cannot 
touch your family pocketbook. The 
Office of War Information also fears 
that too much discussion of war contract 
termination, and similar postwar prob- 
lems, will lead people to believe the 
war is about over just when an all-ovt 
effort is needed to beat the Axis. 

The fact remains that failure to adopt 
a sound war contract termination policy 
might cause your father or brother to 
be jobless for many months after the 
war ends. In the words of one official, 
“If we don’t get this policy worked out 
now, we'll be worse prepared for peace 
than we were for war, and that was bad 
enough.” 

How should the Government termi- 
nate its contracts with war industry 
when peace comes? That’s simple, you 
say, the Government should merely end 
the contracts immediately and tell the 
industries to start making peacetime 
goods. But it’s not that simple. 

When these war contracts are ended, 
what should be done with the war 
goods and war materials left in the 
hands of the companies? Those articles 
and materials will be of little value to 
the companies, nor can most of them 
be sold to the public or to other manu- 
facturers. Should the companies be paid 
in full for completed articles left in 
their hands? How much should they be 
paid for articles which were begun but 
not completed when the contract was 
ended? And how can the companies be 
paid without great delay? 

For instance, at the close of World 
War I about 32,000 war contracts 
amounting to $5,000,000,000 were 
terminated. Despite strenuous efforts, 
more than 7,000 of these contracts were 
unsettled a year after the war ended. 

The problem is even more serious to- 
day. A majority of the nation’s indus- 
tries have Government contracts for 
war materials. At present there are 
100,000 of these contracts, and 1,000,- 
000 subcontracts (in which one com- 


pany agrees to make articles for another 
company having a contract with the 
Government). These contracts and sub- 
contracts total $60,000,000,000 to $75,- 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


000,000,000. It is plain that long delays 
in settling this huge volume of contracts 
could seriously hamper  industry’s 
switch to peacetime production. 

Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 
insists, however, that his General Ac- 
counting Office should be allowed to 
examine all contracts and approve the 
claims of companies before payment is 
made. He says this step is necessary to 
keep some dishonest companies from 
cheating the Government. 

Undersecretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson agrees that the Government must 
be protected from fraud. But he em- 
phasizes that speed in the settlement of 
war contracts is more important. He 
says that the huge amounts of money 
which companies have tied up in war 
goods and raw materials must not re- 
main idle. Other experts add that the 
Accounting Office already is many 
months behind in checking the accounts 
of war agencies. They contend that the 
job of checking war contracts must be 
given-to some other agency. 


Baruch’s Proposal 


The problem of war contract termi- 
nation has been put in the able hands 
of Bernard M. Baruch, head of the War 
and Postwar Adjustment Advisory unit 
of the Office of War Mobilization. His 
first move was to get all Government 
agencies in charge of buying war goods 
to agree on a simple war contract termi- 
gation clause. 

This clause provides two types of set- 
tlement for contracts which are termi- 
nated by the Government: 1. For the 
company and the Government to agree 
upon a fair and reasonable payment in 
settling the contract; 2. If no agreement 
is reached the following procedure will 


be used. The company is to be allowed 
full payment for all articles completed 
on the date the contract was termi- 
nated, and is to be paid a maximum 
profit of six per cent on articles begun 
but not completed. This clause’ is ex- 
pected to speed the settlement of war 
contracts and avoid time-wasting court 
battles between companies and the 
Government. At the same time it will 
enable companies to switch over more 
quickly to peacetime production. 

Mr. Baruch was the first to admit, 
however, that the termination clause 
merely handled one phase of the war 
contract problem. He promised to re- 
port later on other steps that should be 
taken. Meanwhile, Senator James E. 
Murray (Democrat of Montana) intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to handle all 
phases of war contract termination. The 
main points of the bill provide: 

1. For a Director of Contract Termi- 
nation Settlement who will oversee the 
work of all Government agencies hav- 
ing contracts with companies. 

2. For cooperation between the 
agencies and the General Accounting 
Office so as to speed the settlement of 
contracts. The agencies will have power 
to make final settlements with compa- 
nies, while the Accounting Office will 
examine the settlements to see that they 
are fair to the Government. 

3. For Government loans to holders 
of contracts and subcontracts. In spite 
of the best efforts of Government agen- 
cies to provide prompt and fair pay- 
ment on contracts or subcontracts there 
are bound to be delays. In such cases, 
Government loans, to cover up to 90 
per cent of the amount claimed on the 
contract, would be provided. These 
loans will permit the company to go 
ahead with peacetime production with- 
out waiting for the settlement of its 
contract. 
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Pictograph Corp. from “After the War’ (Public Affairs Committee) 


CHANGE-OVER PROBLEMS: It took time to change from peace-time, pro- 
duction to war production. After the war the shift will occur in reverse. 








WAR ABROAD 


International. As forerunners to full 
Allied recognition of French National Com- 
mittee, U. S. and Britain signed mutual 
aid and financial accords with Committee. 
Exile governments of Belgium and Nether- 
lands, once united politically (1815-1831), 
decided to cooperate economically in a 
postwar customs union that includes Lux- 
embourg. Spain freed 6 of 7 Italian mer- 
chant ships in Spanish ports, but no war- 





Toward Invasion. Despite sleet, Allied 
bombers smashed railroad hubs in Picardy, 
aircraft assemblies at Brunswick, chemical- 
tire-piston plans at Frankfort, where 40 per 
cent of Germany’s propellers are made. 

Russia. Backed by Red Infantry which 
crossed fields of barbed wire and _ trip- 
mines, the armored divisions of Generals 
Tolbukhin and Malinovsky freed Nikopol, 
from which comes 60 per cent of German 
manganese, used in hardening steel. Reds 
also threatened iron-ore center of Krivoi 
Rog. 

Italy. Overcautious, and with insufficient 
tanks, Allies on fan-shaped beachhead a 
half hour’s drive from Rome failed to sever 
German supply roads to southern Italy and 
failed to seize footholds in hills behind 
beach. German Tiger tanks for two days 
isolated several thousand British infantry 
near Aprilia, while German § artillery 
pounded Allied coastal flanks. Allies, on 
defensive, withstood six furious assaults. 

Germans still held Cassino, key to smoke- 
filled Liri Valley. 

AMG turned over southern Italy to Ba- 
doglio’s government, with provision that 
all new Italian officials be pro-Allied and 
work to establish a democracy. Transfer 
involves no Allied backing of Badoglio 
regime once Rome is freed. 

Balkans. For first time, British troops 
joined Yugoslav Partisans by landing on 
Lesina Isle, south of Spalato, on hotly-con- 
tested Adriatic supply route. Germans 
wiped out almost entire 50,000 Jewish 
population of Salonika, oldest Jewish set- 
tlement in Europe. 

Finland. U. S. Secretary of State Hull 
warned Finns to quit war. Russian air 
force heavily bombed Helsinki. 

Pacific. U. S. bombers again pounded 
Wake, gained offective control of all Mar- 
shalls. U. S. naval force daringly shelled 
Paramushiru in Kuriles, caught Japs com- 
pletely off guard. American and Australian 
troops joined forces near Saidor, clearing 
14,000 Japs from Huon peninsula, New 
Guinea. All Jap warships quit Rabaul, New 
Britain. 


WAR AT HOME 


Politics. Wendell Willkie and Governor 
John Bricker of Ohio entered primaries for 
Republican presidential campaign. 

Miscellaneous. Senate defeated Admin- 
istration by passing Bankhead bill ban- 
ning most food subsidies. Elmer Davis 
fired three OWI overseas officials who fa- 
vored propaganda policies opposed to those 
of State Department. Senate, after passing 
both Federal and states’ rights versions of 
soldier vote bill, sent them to conference 
with House. 





WE CHALLENGE YOU 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper number in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Raymond A. (_ ) Created Japanese 


Spruance dictatorship. 
i ( ) Heads U, S. °* 
2. er on Hash- Pacific Fleet. 
— ( ) Plans Japanese 
8. Juho K. Paasi- military strat- 
kivi () ay. — 
Works for Fin- 
4. —— W. nish-Russian 
Nemaz cooperation. 
5. Seishiro ( ) Bombed Kwa- 
Itagaki jalein. 


ll. INTERNATIONAL PLANNING FOR 
TARIFF AND CURRENCY 


Underscore 
phrase. 

1. Delegates representing 45 nations 
at the United Nations Food Conference 
in June, 1943, recommended: (a) boy- 
cott of foreign articles which compete 
with home production; (b) increased 
tariffs to enlarge the national income; 
(c) reduction of trade barriers. 

2. Supporters of a low U. S. tariff 
claim that it will: (a) expand the for- 
eign market for American goods; (b) 
allow us to restore the gold standard; 
(c) keep foreign nations from selling us 
more factory-made goods. 

3. Nations abandoned the _ gold 
standard to: (a) prevent a dangerous 
rise in prices; (b) protect their declin- 
ing supply of gold; (c) increase the 
value of their currency. 

4. The Keynes Plan for an inter- 
national clearing union would: (a) pre- 
vent nations from spending money on 
armament; (b) establish a new world 
currency: called “unitas”; (c) provide 
funds for public works in poorer 
nations. 

5. Critics of a lower U. S. tariff 
claim that it would: (a) cut the wages 
of American workers and increase un- 
employment; (b) force us to abandon 
the gold standard; (c) cause a dan- 
gerous price rise in the United Nations. 


ill. WE’RE ON OUR WAY TO TOKYO 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. The largest atoll in the Marshall 
Islands is ______. 

2. At the outbreak of World War I, 
the Marshall Islands belonged to 


the correct word or 


8. On. February 4, 1944, Admiral 
—__—_. became _ military governor of 
the Marshalls. 


SS ac 


4. The main objective of our Cen- 
tral Pacific strategy is the island of 


5. Between that objective and our 
newly won base in the Marshalls is the 
Japanese base of ______.. 

6. American naval forces recently 
carried out a_ successful raid on 

, one of the Kurile Islands. 


IV. EACH DAWN THEY DIE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. The British white paper on Pales- 
tine calls for the gradual removal of the 
Jews who have settled in the Holy 
Land. 

2. Some opponents of increased ref- 
ugee immigration to the United States 
base their objections on the fact that 
refugees are skilled workmen, able to 
support themselves. — 

3. Lord Balfour’s declaration favor- 
ing Jewish settlement in Palestine was 
made before the British promise of an 
independent Arab state. 

4. Fear of Nazi spies has caused the 
United States to hinder the escape of 
victims of Nazi persecution. 

5. Nazi anti-Semitic policies do not 
affect Jews outside of Nazi-held terri- 
tory. 
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THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
WILLIAM T. SHERMAN (1820-1891) 


Fighting General 


ILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN was graduated number six in the 

class of 1840 at West Point, and served in the army until 1853 
when he resigned to enter business. Later he was superintendent of a 
military college at Alexandria, La. (now Louisiana State University). 

Sherman loved the South and her people. But he also was deeply 
ds. devoted to the preservation of the Union. He believed that if war came 
the South must be defeated as quickly as possible and then returned 
each to the Union. 
Sherman’s march through Georgia was ruthless, but he gave the 
Pales- Confederates liberal peace terms and opposed Congress’ harsh post- 
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INTERNATIONAL PLANNING FOR 


a IS not enough to control the ma- 
chinery of war,” declares Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, chairman of the Commit- 
tee to Study the Organization of Peace. 
“The world depression taught us that 
our prosperity depends on a prosper- 
ous world, We must therefore organ- 
ize for social and economic welfare. . . . 

“We have begun to do so,” he adds. 
“The United Nations Food Conference 
(at Hot Springs, Virginia, May-June, 
1943) shows how it can be done. A 
whole series of other conferences are 
to follow it, conferences dealing with 
money, labor, trade and the suppres- 
sion of social evils. It is through efforts 
of this kind that civilization advances 
and peace is assured... .” 

Delegates from’ 45 nations at the 
Food Conference agreed that only by 
reopening the channels of trade could 
they achieve a better-fed world. They 
recommended that the nations “reduce 
barriers of every kind to international 
trade . . . as effectively and as rapidly 
as possible.” 


The Trade Agreements Act 


The way was left open for an attack 
on world trade barriers when Congress 
in 1943 renewed for two years the 
Trade Agreement Act of 1934. Under 


this Act the United States lowers its 
tariff on the products of foreign nations 
and they lower their tariffs on products 
under agreements made with each na- 
tion. (See Nov. 8, 1943 issue.) 

The Hull trade agreements program 
made slow headway in a world full of 
tariff walls and trade restrictions. But 
by 1943, the United States had signed 
27 agreements with foreign nations. And 
the Foreign Policy Association states 
that “there is impressive evidence indi- 
cating that the program actually helped 
to increase American foreign trade dur- 
ing the years before the outbreak of 
war in 1939... .” 

Many observers admit the good work 
done by the trade agreements program. 
But they contend that an international 
attack on trade barriers is required to 
free world trade of dangerous restric- 
tions. It has been suggested by some 
that a world tariff authority be formed 
to lower tariff walls and see that they 
are not built up again. 

Critics of an international _ tariff 
agency point out that our wartime pro- 
duction program will make the United 
States the most self-sufficient nation on 
earth, with the possible exception of 
Soviet Russia. In view of this fact, some 
contend that we should resist any effort 


to lower our tariffs. We are the richest 
country in the world, they say, so why 
should we become dependent again on 
foreign products. They fear, for in- 
stance, that a low tariff will allow 
natural rubber from the Netherlands 
Indies and Malaya to compete with our 
infant synthetic rubber industry. 

Proponents of lower tariffs believe 
that synthetic rubber will be cheap 
enough in postwar years to get along 
without high tariff protection. But they 
admit that the producers of other war- 
time products (metals and vegetable 
products) may exert strong pressure for 
higher tariffs. It is argued, however, 
that not every domestic wartime source 
of goods and materials is commercially 
profitable in peacetime. In addition, 
several small nations depend on Amer- 
ican purchases of these products for 
their prosperity. Therefore, if we seek 
to protect American producers with 
high tariffs we will injure many friendly 
nations and also force the American 
consumer to pay more for these com- 
modities. 

Critics of low tariffs argue that im- 
ports of cheaper foreign-made goods 
will cut the wages of American workers, 
and increase unemployment in postwar 
years. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
AUTHORITY 
To increase the efficiency 
of agriculture and improve 
the diet of all peoples. 











WORLD BANK 

To promote world trade 
and industry by regulating 
the value of money and 
make credit available to 
nations. 





LABOR AUTHORITY 

To improve the living 
and working conditions 
of labor throughout the 
world. 











TARIFF AUTHORITY 

To lower tariff barriers 
and eliminate other re- 
strictions to world trade. 


TRANSPORT 
AUTHORITY 
To regulate and estab- 
lish facilities for air, land 
and sea transport among 
nations. 

















UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 

REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
Already organizing to feed people in war-torn countries and get 

factories and farms back into production. 























RAW MATERIALS 
AUTHORITY 

Te control distribution of basic agricultural and mineral resources 
and assure all nations of a fair supply at a reasonable price. 
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How a world economic autho: ity might be organized to solve certain postwar problems. 
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TARIFFS AND CURRENCY 


Advocates of tariff reductions reply 
that if we are to provide postwar jobs 
for our industrial workers and markets 
for our farmers we must expand our 
foreign trade. But we cannot sell more 
goods if we refuse to buy from other 
countries, 

What about the threat of foreign com- 
petition? Free traders maintain that we 
should not fear it. For -instance, if 
China becomes industrialized, more 
Chinese goods will seek markets in the 
United States. But our purchases of 
Chinese goods will give the people of 
China more money with which to buy 
our manufactured products. We will 
gain another good customer. 


Restore the Gold Standard? 


Something else must be done before 
world trade will move freely. The 
money problem must be solved. Money 
is a “medium of exchange.” It acts as 
a bridge between persons who have 
goods to sell and those who want to 
buy. Since gold has steady demand 
throughout the world, and an ounce 
of it is the same the world over, it 
became the outstanding metal for meas- 
uring the value of money. When gold 
serves as the backing for a nation’s 
money, that nation is said to be on the 
“gold standard.” Paper money or cur- 
rency might be used for convenience. 
But in a “gold standard” country the 
paper money always could be ex- 
changed for gold. 

We noted in the article on World 
Trade and World Finance (Nov. 1, 
1943 issue) that the U. S. tariff pre- 
vented foreign nations from trading 
freely with us. We sold them more 
goods than they sold us. And in order 
to “balance” their trade accounts with 
us they had to ship gold here. The 
draining of gold from these nations 
made it difficult for them to use this 
metal as backing for their currency. 
Also, business was poor, jobs were 
scarce, and people were burdened with 
debts. So these nations sought to solve 
their problems by leaving the “gold 
standard” — Britain in 1931 and other 
nations since. 

The United States followed this lead 
and dropped the “gold standard” in 
1934. In that year sellers of products 
were being ruined by low prices, while 
many people were burdened by heavy 
debts. Sc we devalued our money — that 
is we cut down the number of grains 
of gold in the dollar until it was worth 
about 59 cents in terms of foreign 
money. We adopted a “paper standard.” 
Our currency was backed by gold but 
it could not be exchanged for gold. 

_ The cheaper dollar caused prices to 
rise a little. Why? Remember that the 


value of goods is measured in terms of 
money. Reversing this statement, we 
find that the value of a dollar is meas- 
ured by how much it will buy. The 59- 
cent dollar could not buy as much, so 
prices went up. The cheaper dollar 
helped sellers by raising prices. And 
since people’s debts were based on our 
old, high-priced, 100-cent dollar, the 
new 59-cent dollar enabled them to pay 
off their debts more easily. The cheaper 
dollar also helped us compete with 
other nations which had cheapened 
their money to aid their foreign trade. 
Foreign customers could obtain cheap 
59-cent dollars, so they were encour- 
aged to buy more American goods. 

The efforts of each country to gain 
a trade advantage by cheapening the 
value of its money in relation to the 
other nation’s money tended to hamper 
international trade. A_British-French- 
American agreement in 1936 sought to 
establish a money “yardstick” to meas- 
ure the value of goods sold by nations. 
The U. S. trade agreements also tried 
to remove barriers to world trade. But 
most nations were too “sick” financially 
to be cured by any such half-way meas- 
ures. 


International Bank Plans 


Postwar planners say our experiences 
in those years prove one thing: we 
must establish an international bank to 
solve the money problem. The first 
step in this direction was taken early 
in 1943 when plans were offered by 
the United States and Britain. Similar 
plans also have been presented by Can- 
ada and France. 

The American plan was drafted by 
Harry D. White, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He proposes set- 
ting up an International Stabilization 
Fund with a capital of $5,000,000,000. 
This capital would be made up 
of gold, bonds, and other valu- 
ables contributed by member 
nations. These contributions 
would be valued in terms of a 
new world currency called “uni- 
tas”—from “United Nations” 
and “associates.” Each nation 
could draw “unitas” from the 
Fund in proportion to the amount 
of its contribution. And the uni- 
tas would have the same value 
anywhere in the world. 

The British plan was presented 
by John Maynard Keynes (now 
Lord Keynes). He favors the 
establishment of an International 
Clearing Union controlled by a 
board of directors from the mem- 
ber nations. This board would be 
responsible for fixing the value 
of the “bancor” (a new world 
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money taking its name from the French 
words for “bank” and “gold”). 

An interesting part of the Keynes 
plan is its provision for funds that 
might be used to build power dams, 
irrigation canals, and other public works 
projects in many sections of the world. 
Under this provision, a nation which 
regularly sells more than it buys (such 
as the U. S.) \would build up a credit 
balance in the clearing union. These 
balances could then be lent out by the 
union to nations wishing to undertake 
a public works program. This would 
prevent credit balances from remaining 
idle, as has the huge supply of gold 
which was shipped to the United States 
in the past few years. . 

Despite their differences, both plans 
are said to be similar enough to permit 
a compromise when a money conference 
is held this year. Both plans should 
be able to establish a money “yardstick” 
for international trade, and prevent any 
nation from gaining a trading advantage 
over another by cheapening its currency. 

Critics of these plans say they seek 
to create an organization which “will let 
bankrupt nations ride on the shoulders 
of the United States” at a time. when 
the American people will be faced 
with paying off a staggering war debt. 

In reply, it is argued that the United 
States can pay off its war debts out of 
taxes if it runs its industrial machinery 
at full speed. But this industrial ma- 
chinery cannot be run at full speed un- 
less foreign nations are helped to get 
on their feet financially so they can buy 
our products. 
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Escape Inside Germany 


“We entered our bomb run right through the center of 
the shield of hundreds of shell and rocket explosions, scores 
of weaving, fingering searchlights and dozens of fighter 
flares. Disaster came to us with terrifying suddenness. The 
world seemed to burst into an inferno of flame, our plane 
shuddered and rocked violently. Cannon shells had ripped 
into the starboard wing and both engines exploded into a 
furious fire. The engineer switched off the motors. But it 
was hopeless; the fire had flashed to the wing fuel tanks 
and flames enveloped us. 

“Dozens of searchlights coned us with blinding brilliance. 
‘Okay, boys! Bail out! Sorry,’ the pilot called — the grimmest 
words imaginable. 

“We followed each other into the bombardier’s compart- 
ment, stumbling and fumbling our way through the passage, 
tearing’ off our oxygen masks, then dropping and spilling 
out into the rush of ice cold air. I'm not a good soldier. For 
me, it was sheer panic and fright such as I had never before 
experienced. I dived out clumsily. I pulled the ripcord of 
my parachute almost immediately, which is the wrong thing 
to do at a four-mile altitude. Flak spangled the darkness 
around me. My ears rang with the concussion of explosions, 
my lungs ached for oxygen, and my head whirred with the 
wildness of a mad nightmare. 

“BeneatI? me, the fires spread larger and clearer; I was 
certain I was going to drop right into one of them. Another 
burning plane swept past below, so close there was a mo- 
mentary rush of hot wind across my ankles. A nearby shell 
burst rocked the parachute and for a moment I thought it 
had been pierced. In the space of a few short gasps of 
breath, I counted three bombers careening like flaming 
meteors toward the ground. A wild panorama of battle and 
death, a crazed symphony of bombs, planes and guns — it 
was fantastic. 

“A tumultuous jigsaw of color and sound, consuming fear 
and bewilderment and wonder — it was an experience defy- 
ing description. I remember shouting to myself, ‘You wanted 
a big story, well, here it is.’ 

“The Musette bag strapped to me was twisted around my 
throat and with frozen fingers I couldn’t move it. So I 
couldn't look downward easily. Suddenly, however, I no- 
ticed a glint of light reflected on water off to the side; I 


By Lowell Bennett 


realized I was dropping into a rfver or lake. I tugged fran- 
tically at the parachute to veer off toward land. But I was 
too cold; it had been 40 below zero at the height from 
which I had jumped. 4 

“Then, suddenly, I hit, smashing through thick reeds and 
sinking waist-deep into mud and chest-deep into water. | 
released the tangled chute, inflated my lifebelt, and then 
tried to struggle out of the mud, clutching at the reeds for 
support. But the mud was too thick, my trenchcoat too 
heavy and my body too frozen to respond to mental com- 
mands. 

“What happened during the next few hours is not exactly 
clear. I believe I was temporarily out of my head for I 
shouted to myself to move and couldn’t, What seemed like 
an eternity later two men came out of nowhere in a row- 
boat, pushed their way through the reeds with a pole, and 
pulled me out. They dragged me into the boat. I fell flat 
on my face. My legs and arms were numb and useless. 

“Ashore, they carried me to a cottage, rubbed my legs 
and arms back to life, and gave me coffee, bread and ciga- 
rettes. Toward morning, when I returned to semi-normality, 
I learned I was in a village on the outskirts of Berlin. 

“A woman neighbor who spoke some English came to see 
me. She brought a blanket and while she knitted the sock 
I had torn when I was getting on the plane, she told me 
about her home in Berlin. Her husband was on the Russian 
front. She had been evacuated from the capital with her 
child. She knitted my sock and wrapped me in a blanket. 

“One of the two men who saved me was a German army 
corporal on leave; the other was a lumber merchant. Both 
appeared friendly and curious. I had expected to be lynched 
because I figured I would represent to them the means by 
which their city was being destroyed. 

“But their friendliness was amazing. They fed me and 
stoked up the fire. They dried my clothes and we talked of 
the war — haltingly because of language difficulties. 

“Later, two sergeants came from a nearby searchlight bat- 
tery and took me to their hut. I slept in one of their beds 
while they tried to dry my clothes some more. During the 
afternoon I was taken in a truck to a camp near Berlin 
with other members of our crew who had been picked up 
and surviving crewmen of other crashed planes. 

“Some time later, during another transfer, I escaped.” 


Reprinted by permission of International News Service. 
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A sick-bed can take a girl on a round-trip 
between Never-Never Land and everyday life 


HIS was the bed where Sara had al- 

ways been put when she was sick. 
Not her own bed, narrow and tidy 
against the wall of her room, among her 
own books, her own furniture, so well 
known to her that she did not see them 
any more. This bed was different. This 
was the guest room bed, a double bed 
with white-painted iron from head to 
foot. All her fifteen years she had been 
put here when she had a cold or ton- 
sillitis, or measles. It was higher, and 
broader, and softer than her own bed, 
and being here pulled her back to the 
books she had read when she had been 
sick, or that had been read to her; to 
the long, unlabored trains of fantasy 
that had swung in her mind like slow 
engrossing ocean swells. 

Within the enchantment of the bed 
in the guest room her mind was re- 
leased over centuries and into palaces 
and into the future, and she could alter 
her person from small to tall, from quiet 
to commanding. In this bed she had 
been by turns a queen, a Roman, a man 
dming the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Here she had imagined herself 
grownup and having five children, had 
given them names and learned their 
Separate faces and spoken to them 
and punished them. She had always 


dreamed in this bed of new things and 
new feelings. She had never reached 
backward for anything within her own 
experience. 

She had not been sick in several 
months, but she had bronchitis now, 
and since she had been sick last some- 
thing had dropped away from her. She 
had changed. Without questioning 
what was happening to her, or even 
being conscious of it, she had stopped 
playing in brooks and running fast in 
sneakers and wearing her hair in two 
pigtails. In these autumn months the 
girls she played with had changed too. 
They bought sodas in the drugstore. 
They walked slowly, eternally, along 
the tarred New England sidewalks, 
with their arms around each other's 
waists. Suddenly they would laugh to- 
gether helplessly for a moment; at what, 
they did not know. They cut their hair 
and curled it, or brushed it out smooth 
and tied a hair ribbon around it. They 
watched themselves pass in the shop 
windows of the town. And all of it had 
come like a natural change and occu- 
pied her fully. 

It was not that she turned her head 
away from one side and looked towards 
the other. The old things she had known 
sO many years now stood stil] without 
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a sound to call her as they used, and 
until she took sick she did not think 
of them. But as she lay in the guest- 
room bed she resented more and more 
what was happening to her. She did 
not want to go that way. It all began 
when she read the Indian book. 
. * - 

After three days her fever went down 
and she stopped coughing so much and 
was allowed to go from the guest room 
into her own room, in her nightgown 
and wrapper, and take books out of the 
shelves and bring them back to bed. 
The first day she brought a book of 
Poe’s short stories that she loved, and 
two of the Little Colonel books and 
a book about English history, and an 
old book that she had not read for 
years, about Indians and wood lore. Her 
Uncle Lyman had sent it to her one 
autumn after he had been at their 
house for a visit. That was when she 
was eleven. 

He belonged to a mountain-climbing 
club and took long walks in the woods 
behind their house and she used to go 
with him. She felt something wonder- 
ful in the way he walked without noise 
along the smooth brown paths, and 
liked to walk behind, watching him. 
When it grew dark early in those fall 





afternoons he would still follow the 
path without hesitation. 

One afternoon when it was cold and 
frosty and the sun was setting, they 
came out on a hillside that ran down 
to the road. There was a clump of 
birches at the top and he took a knife 
out of his pocket and showed her how 
to cut away a strip of birch bark and 
then to pare its delicate, pale-pink 
paper from within. That was Indian 
paper, he said. He took up a rock with 
big spots of mica and held it up into 
the shining of the late sun. “If there 
was someone over on that far hill, I 
could signal to him with this,” he said, 
“if we were Indians.” 

What he had said about the Indians 
filled her mind after he was gone. 
Through the winter and through the 
spring she went to the woods. In the 
winter it was only in the afternoons 
that she could go, late, after she got 
home from school. But when the spring 
came there was more time; it didn’t 
get dark so early. She found a pool 
beside a rock, covered with green slime, 
and at the edges the ice-water was full 
of the blobs of transparent jelly that 
held a million black spots: frogs’ eggs. 
She took them home with her in a tin 
lard pail and put them in a glass bowl, 
to watch the polliwogs hatch out. They 
turned from eggs to tadpoles, to strange 
creatures with a tail and two legs. And 
one morning they jumped out of the 
bowl and hopped about the dining- 
room floor and had to be thrown out in 
the garden. 

When it was summer she could go all 
day. She asked for Indian clothes and 
was given them for her birthday: a 
fringed coat and skirt, and a leather 
band for her head, with a feather in it. 
The skirt had a pocket on the side, 
where she carried her lunch, done up 
in waxed paper. When she was alone, 
on the long paths that had been there 
for a hundred years and led, if you 
could follow them, to the other states, 
to other woods and meadows miles 
away, she was satisfied and at home. 
She lived within her own private world 
— this world with a pine-needle floor, 
peopled by the shadow shapes of men 
who moved without noise, surmounted 
by tall plumes. This world was beauti- 
ful and intricate and still. The ground 
pine ran along under the dead leaves 
in secret; the shallows of the little ponds 
were filled with a minute and busy life, 
tiny fish and frogs and “rowboats” 
that skittered across the slimy surface 
into the shade. The grouse hid in the 
underbrush, and the small animals, the 
rabbits and the sudden moles, ran at 
intervals across the path, into the sun- 
light and out of it. ‘ 

When she went home late in the 
afternoons it was walking out of one 
world into another. It required a read- 


When Nancy Hale was little more 
than a baby, the Hales were a numer- 
ous and energetic tribe. They were 
descended from the Revolutionary 
patriot, Nathan Hale. Besides Edward 
Everett Hale, author of The Man 
Without a Country and his sister, 
Lucretia, author of The Peterkin 
Papers, they included great-aunt Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

Nancy Hale, daughter of artists, 
was born in Boston in 1908. As a 
small child she played in their studio, 
sometimes copying her father’s paint- 
ings. After she was graduated from 
the Winsor School, she thought she 
wanted to be an artist, too, and stud- 
ied at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. But her literary ancestors had 
a stronger grip, for she went to work 
on Vogue, later on Vanity Fair, and 
in 1932 she published her first book, 
The Young Die Good. Since then, 
three other books of hers have ap- 
peared, one of them a collection of 
stories from the New Yorker, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, and Scribner’s. 

In private life, Nancy Hale is now 
the wife of Lieut. Fredson Bowers of 
the USNR and lives in Washington, 
oe a 


justment of the hearing. From the mi- 
nute sounds of the woods to which she 
was acute all day, she walked down 
along the road past the cultivated 
meadows, where the sounds were bolder 
— loud crickets and the long squeal of 
cicada — past the hunting dogs that 
were penned up behind the neighbor’s 
house and barked at all passers, past 
the hired man putting his tools away 
in the barn. 

Finally there was the house, and she 
would have supper with her mother and 
father. In a cotton dress and socks and 
sneakers, she would sit at the round 
table and talk and eat and watch the 
sun going down at last through the 
west window. The door stood open on 
the garden and the smell of early-eve- 
ning grass, the sound of birds, came in 
as they finished supper. Much later, 
when she was going to bed, she would 
kneel down on the floor in her room 
and crane her head far out of the win- 
dow to smell the smell that came across 
the fields, to see through the light sum- 
mer night the dark, irregular silhou- 
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ette against the sky; that was the smell 
and shape of the woods. 

But somehow it had sifted away, 
melted into the next year of her life, 
and become like a streak of old color 
in the long stream of being alive. Now, 
as she read that book, which had been 
a Bible to her, everything she had been 
doing for months seemed dingy and 
dull and unbeautiful. The Indian book 
awoke in her the recollection of the 
woods and being in the woods. For the 
first time in her life, now in this bed, 
she thought longingly of something that 
she had already experienced. She felt 
her mind entering the woods and in- 
habiting them again. She had never fin- 
ished with the woods, she decided. She 
had left them for no reason, and when 
she was well again she would go back 
to them. That was what she wanted. 
She did not know why she had pene- 
trated that other world, the new, sharp, 
bright-lit life that she had. begun lately, 
but it was not what she wanted. She 
did not want to grow up and be with 
people. It was not suited to her, and 
she rejected it now, lying free to choose 
in bed. 

She lay with her legs spread com- 
fortably beneath the smooth, cool sheet 
and stared sightless at the bare yellow- 
and-white buttonwood branches out- 
side her window. Trays were brought 
to her and she ate thin soup with 
lemon in it, and hot buns, and scram- 
bled eggs, and ice cream. The sunshine 
moved regularly across the floor of the 
guest room, from beside her bed in the 
morning to the farthest corner by the 
window at sunset. Then it disappeared 
and twilight filled the room. In the 
house across the road the lights went 
on for supper and the lights went out 
for sleep. 

She was in bed six days and at the 
end of that time she got up. She saw 
things again vertically and shook her- 
self like a dog and went outside on the 
side porch, where the November sun- 
shine lay in pale, lemon-colored stripes. 
The outdoors smelled sharp and sunny, 
and her muscles came to life and itched 
to move. She ran down through the gar- 
den to the apple tree and climbed it as 
she had always done for years, up 
through its round, rough, pinky-gray 
branches to a crotch high up, where 
she sat and surveyed the land. The 
swamp lay beyond, all still and golden. 
The apple trees round her were not as 
high as this one, and she could look 
down into them. Across the fields the 
white farmhouse let a thin stream of 
smoke up through its chimney, where it 
wavered and turned blue and vanished 
into the chilly blue sky. The air smelled 
of late autumn; the air smelled of dead. 
leaves; the air was sharp and lively and 
wishful. Sara sat in the tree and swung 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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February 28-March 4, 1944 
By WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 


VELAYE 


ERO-NEUROSIS is a form of “in- 

dustrial fatigue,” the special form 
that gets airmen. Sometimes one hears 
of a pilot who has had to stop flying, 
not because he has grown too old and 
slow, or because his physical condition 
is no longer good enough, but because 
he is somehow “used up.” Aero-neu- 
rosis is the way he has broken. It is a 
type of nervous trouble, brought on by 
that constant preoccupation with pos- 
sible emergencies which makes a pilot 
safe. A pilot must maintain in his mind 
the proper attitude in regard to the 
dangers of the air — neither forget them, 
nor let them scare him. 

When a pilot does too much flying, 
or flying which is more risky than suits 
him, or if he flies ships which are too 
hot for his piloting ability, something 
in him tires and he can no longer look 
at all the possible dangers. in a cool 
and hypothetical fashion. Instead, he 
starts looking the other way; in that 
case he is bound to run into a whole 
string of troubles— mishaps, scares, 
crack-ups; he also is likely to talk a lot 
about luck without actually quite trust- 
ing it; and to drink a lot; for he knows 
the air is not to be fooled with. 

My own case was mild —as all my 
flying has been mild. I am, as I 
have said before, no big time flier, but 
just an ordinary person who likes to 
take an airplane up once in a while. 
I wouldn’t even have noticed it if I 
hadn’t been so interested in all sides 
of flying, even the nervous one, and 
I wouldn’t report it if I didn’t think it 
interesting as a miniature sketch of the 
real thing. 

What brought on my own case was 
that I found a very old ship that was 
in bad maintenance but very cheap to 
rent. I had come out of our cross- 
country flying with some debts; and so 
I took it up. I decided to practice tail- 
spins and recovery from tailspins on 
it, but it would not straighten out when 
given the usual control helps, but only 
through a frantic, more-than-vertical 
dive, in which only the safety belt kept 
me from being catpulted out into space. 
That was because it was in such bad 
condition that its wings had actually 
lost their shape. But I did not know 
that then and I persisted in flying it 
and spinning it again and again because 


P.P.C. Photo 
A fledgling aviator tells how he 
feels when he “hits the silk’ 


I thought its sluggish recovery was my 
own fault. It was finally grounded by 
the inspectors even while I was flying 
it: I taxied back to the hangar one 
morning, and the owner walked up to 
show me the letter from Washington. 

By that time, I had my little aero- 
neurosis, and here are the symptoms. 

My timing was bad and hasty and 
my work on the controls had become 
jerky and unrhythmical, especially my 
foot action. The only way in which I 
could fly nicely was to sing while ma- 
neuvering. 

One day, I found my attention sud- 
denly fixed on the struts and wires that 
hold the wings; how flimsy they really 
were and how it would be if they came 
off, and the bottom dropped out from 
under me—which was unreasonable, 
for wings simply do not come off. 

I lost confidence in the power of 
flowing air which is what holds an air- 
plane up. In dreams, I often had that 
feeling that I was stalling —that un- 
mistakable feeling that you get when 
you slow up an airplane beyond the 
critical point. When the wings lose their 
grip on the air and begin to feel like 
legs that have gone to sleep, numb and 
useless, and then they buckle — not ac- 
tually, but it feels as if they did, and 
the ship falls off forward and unless 
there is altitude below you, it falls onto 
the ground. 

In automobiles I had a sense of re- 
lief, and sometimes I actually thought 
the way to travel might be on wheels 
after all. In a car, control seemed so 
steel hard and positive, and you could 
slow down with never any fear that 
she might drop out from under you. 

I felt unreasonable annoyance at the 
smell of motor exhaust, even if it was 


only an automobile’s; or the sound of 
airplanes, even if they were only air- 
liners which didn’t concern me. 

The same with heights. Heights 
made made me feel listless and sad, 
even quite modest ones. 

But the oddest thing was that it 
made me uncomfortable to see any ob- 
ject fall; even a ball. Walking across 
the campus, I once saw a fellow throw 
a raincoat out of a fourth-floor dor- 
mitory window, down to another fellow 
on the lawn. That seemed to me an act 
of utmost barbaric crudeness and a 
personal threat; for the arms of the coat 
were flapping and it looked altogether 
too much like a human body coming 
down. 

I decided to do something about it. 

First, following one set of advisers, I 
took a couple of weeks’ rest from fly- 
ing and the Airport. Then, following the 
other set of advisers, I took a delayed- 
opening parachute jump. 

My old friends, Miller and Johnson, 
prepared the parachutes. But of my 
intention to delay the pulling of the 
ripcord, I.did not dare tell them. I was 
‘a bit awed by it myself. 

Though this was to be my second 
jump, it came harder than the first one; 
curiosity was gone, but all the worries 
were still left. Would I get clear of the 
ship, or lose my nerve and pull right 
away, and catch in the tail surfaces? 
Would the chute, in opening after a 
long delay, tangle with my feet? Or 
would the harness tear under the open- 
ing shock? I now had much respect for 
the landing itself; I thought of all the 
places where I might land; pointed and 
sharp ones, or perhaps live wires, or 
the river. Least reasonable worry and 
yet uppermost: Would the chute open 
properly? And if it didn’t, how much 
time would there be to think, and 
what would I think? 

When I reported on the appointed 
day, Johnson was out. Miller had my 
equifment still on the workbench, 
where he was checking it for the last 
time. 

Was I asking for trouble? 

Miller himself had given up jumping 
years ago. He now spent his life firmly 





on the ground, servicing other peo- 
ple’s parachutes, trading in parachutes, 
patching and folding parachutes; a 
tailor instead of an airman. Was that 
his final judgment on parachutes? 

He snapped and tested one after an- 
other the rubber cords that were to 
tear open the canvas bag and spill out 
the silk, once the latch was ripped out. 

“And don’t fool yourself,” he said, 
“that you are an exception and will 
remain careful; because you won't.” 

He was right about that in a way. 
Instead of a straight baling-out, I want- 
ed to make this a delayed-opening jump. 
The idea is to let yourself fall, hand on 
ripcord ring, for a thousand feet or so, 
and only then to rip. It wouldn’t have 
taken much to discourage me, on this 
cool, gray morning, but .I didn’t want 
to be discouraged. So I put it to him 
gently. I said I had arranged this time 
to be dumped from a little higher up, 
because I wanted to hold it a little 
longer, and that might be easier to do 
with a little more altitude below. 

“All right,” he said, somewhat to my 
surprise. As a matter of fact, and quite 
frankly, last time I had pulled too soon, 
and it might be wise to learn to hold 
it a little longer. From below it had 
looked as if my chute had just barely 
cleared the ship’s tail. 

I knew that. Last time I had ripped, 
not when it seemed best, but when my 
nerves had ripped — at the exact mo- 
ment when the fear of tangling in the 
tail had been overpowered by the hor- 
ror and confusion of the bottomless 


drop. This time, I must try for abso- 
lute nerve control. e 

The rigger put the finishing touch to 
his job. With indelible ink he signed 
his name and the date on a white 
cloth label sewn to the pack. This is 
a licensed rigger’s guarantee that a 
parachute had been opened, inspected, 
refolded, and repacked within sixty 
days preceding flight, as the law de- 
mands; that it will work. Then he hand- 
ed it to me for inspection. I handed it 
back, and he cracked the standard 
joke of the occasion: 

“If it doesn’t work, bring it back 
and we'll refund your money.” 

Miller phoned to town for the pilot 
to come out: this guy was- here now 
and wanted to jump. Meanwhile, there 
was nothing for me to do but to stand 
around on the field and wait. 

Hard on the nerves, because it gives 
you time to think, and you can’t help 
calculating your chances. The speed 
of a man falling through the air is one 
hundred and twenty miles per hour; 
faster than that he won't fall, because 
of air resistance, but that is fast enough. 
It would give me three seconds for 
every five hundred feet. It would take 
keen timing not to pancake. 

They were now wheeling the ship 
out of the hangar. Time to get ready. 
Word had somehow spread, and cars 
had come in from the highway. A small 
crowd was collecting, truck drivers, 
salesmen, store clerks off for lunch, 
for a thrill. 


Around and around in my head went 
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After an aviator has reached earth safely, he pulls in the shrouds on his 
parachute, sometimes against a head wind, and frees himself of the harness. 
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a song I had once heard somewhere 
about A Little Home in Flatbush. That 
was what I wanted just then, a little 
house and a complacent wife and never 
again any nerve-testing. I had had 
enough of that. 

The worst moment of a parachute 
jump comes when they dress you up 
and strap the chutes on you. 

Moriturus: the one who is about to 
die. That was my role as far as the 
crowd was concerned. They stood and 
gaped only because they thought that 
they might see me die. And I felt a 
little solemn myself. I might die; yet 
I probably would not die; as a matter 
of fact I had a date in town for that 
afternoon. But just now my plans for 
more than a quarter-hour ahead were 
somehow tentative and strangely un- 
interesting The field manager came to 
supervise the preparations, and must 
have seen me shiver in the cool wind. 
He took off his leather jacket and put 
it on me. He made me feel better. It 
kept the wind out, and it also showed 
that he did not expect to get it back 
all messed up with dead Langewiesche. 
The good old Swede. 

The rigger and his assistant brought 
out the chutes. They had adjusted the 
harness. This time it gripped me tight 
around the legs and around the chest 
and over the shoulders. It almost hurt, 
but the feel was good; it pulled you to- 
gether. 

On top of that hung the heavy back 
pack. Then the chest pack, for emer- 
gencies, buckled on in front. Heavy 
armor. It set you apart from the crowd, 
and marked you for a strange man off 
on a strange adventure. 

It struck me that nobody wanted to 
talk to me. The field manager and the 
pilots and the flying students were for 
me, not because they liked me, not be- 
cause they didn’t think I was a fool, 
doing this without getting paid for it, 
but because they liked to think that 
parachutes always work. The rest were 
against me because they wanted a thrill. 

The rigger alone was unexcited and 
workmanlike. He said, putting still an- 
other belt around me, “Now, don’t get 
mixed up, else you will be down before 
you know it.” 

Only the gray-haired little assistant — 
he who had been with the circuses for 
forty years—liked me. He _ reached 
down and rearranged the leg straps, to 
make sure I wouldn’t be impeded when 
the opening jerk hit. He spoke some 
German and he said, “Mach’s gut,” call- 
ing me “thou.” He was pulling for me 
all right. 

They put the flying helmet on me and 
fastened the chin strap, damping out 
the voices, shutting me off still farther 
from the crowd. Then the goggles. 

Only a few more minutes now. The 
pilot was climbing into the ship. 
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February 28-March 4, 1944 


The ship was ready. There was 
nothing more to discuss, nothing more 
to wait for, and I might as well go. 
It was clumsy walking with all that 
weight on me, and the rigger had to 
help me lower myself and my chest 
pack and my back pack into the front 
cockpit. Then he said, “O.K.,” and 
stood back. We took off. 

At three thousand five hundred feet, 
ready to take the jump, I stood out- 
board, on the root of the wing, on the 
trailing edge, facing the tail. It had 
been difficult to climb out with all that 
bulk strapped to me, and now I had 
to hold on with both hands to the 
fuselage, not to be blown off. 

With the pilot I was almost face to 
face as he sat in his cockpit, looking 
forward, and I stood beside it, look- 
ing rearward. Close enough, but I felt 
alone. He was busy, scowling at his 
instruments, at the horizon, at the 
ground. He was trying to maneuver 
into a position that would land me— 
maybe — on the flying field. He didn’t 
look at me. He didn’t smile. There was 
no comradeship with him; merely the 
feeling of a job to be done. The job was 
to get away from each other smoothly. 
He hoped I would take a determined 
jump away from the ship, and that 
I would not pull prematurely and 
be blown into the tail and kill both of 
us. I hoped that he would give 
a well-timed kick on the rudder, the 
moment of jumping, to swing the tail 
out of my way. After that, we would 
worry, each man for himself. 


Anounp me was the empty world 
of the flyer, the gray sky, the sad 
horizon. Below me was depth. 

Looking down along my fluttering 
trouser legs I saw the tips of my shoes 
— good solid shoes for good solid side- 
walks — stick out over the void. Far 
below them, creeping slowly, the farms, 
a highway, a factory chimney. 

There was plenty of time to look 
down and face it. Now, I would crash 
through the roof into a farm wife’s soup; 
now, I would be impaled on a telegraph 
pole; now, a little wood, much more 
inviting — the tree tops looked soft and 
bouncy. 

The pilot throttled back the engine 
and went into a glide. He nodded. 

It was up to me. 

I let go with my hands. Immediately 
the air stream bowled me over. A cold 
shock; my right hand gripped frantically 
all over my left shoulder and chest for 
the ripcord and couldn’t grab it. Bal- 
ance was already gone, and there was 
no stopping. A quick look, and I found 
it. Then I kicked myself off, away from 
the ship. 

_ Down I went in a violent, breathless, 
silent tumble. The bottom dropped out 


from under me, from under my brain, 


my intestines. I couldn’t see, I couldn’t 
hear. I only felt I was going to smash. 

Now was the time to hold it. 

My hand was on the ring, but I must 
stand still until I could stand it abso- 
lutely no longer. 

I must hold it still a little longer. 

My head cleared, my breath came 
again, and I saw the ground. It was 
only a brief glimpse, but it was enough. 
I had won over my first confusion. I 
had not ripped and now the ground 
was still far away. 

I was falling face downward. 

The ground was steady. It was not 
rushing up to meet me, as water rushes 
up when you dive off a springboard. 
It didn’t move at all. 

The fall rolled me over on my side, 
and then on my back. Between my feet, 
I could now seg the horizon, and against 
the horizon, the ship. It was flying away 
from me and doing’a curve. Watching 
it, watching the familiar rhythm of an 
airplane in flight, gave me back my 
sense of timing. I got a good long look 
at it, marveling all the while that al- 
though the ship’s nose was down and 
it was gliding, it seemed to float upward 
rapidly. 

I was picking up more speed every 
instant, and I could feel it in my in- 
nards, It was the law of gravitation, at 
work on a falling body, and felt from 
the inside out. One moment it felt as if 
I had been merely loafing around. A 
moment later I seemed to be dropping 
away like a stone. 

Yet, there was still no hurry. I could 
see the horizon and by’it could tell that 
I was still away up. 

It may have been three or four sec- 
onds after jumping but it felt more like 
six or seven, when I first became con- 
scious of the thickness of the air. There 
was a new sensation. I was no longer 
dropping through a void. 


A bottom was back under things, a_ 


soft but firm bottom of air rushing up 
against me from underneath. I could 
feel my back lying on it, the calves of 
my legs and my arm and hand. It took 
all the fright out of falling. It was the 
same thing that holds you up in flying, 
and that flyers get a feeling for and 
learn to trust: air plus motion. 

The tumbling began again. I felt 
myself sliding off my air mattress back- 
ward, head first. A glimpse of my own 
legs, flailing against the clouds. A flash 
of green ground. Then the legs fell over 
in a nasty backward somersault. 

Somehow I got stabilized again, fall- 
ing face downward, lying flat on the 
air stream, on a solid transparent 
nothing; and looking down through it 
too. I fell steadily now, not speeding 
up any more. Now it wasn’t like fall- 
ing at all, more like flying, and I was 
quite relaxed. The ground was coming 
up, but only slowly. I saw a highway, 
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white through the green grass land. I 
saw the farm I was falling into getting 
steadily bigger, as if being pulled up 
by a magnifying lens. 

This was comfortable. I took three 
seconds perhaps, but it seemed longer. 

Then the air stream gave me a new 
twist. I began to roll over sideways, and 
my head sank away again. I began to 
wonder if I hadn't better pull now, 
while the chute could still string out 
away from my body. I might be all the 
way down before I would be again in 
a favorable position. I was still wonder- 
ing when the farm suddenly took a 
lunge, blew up, and exploded in my 
face. 


| was there. 

I managed to pull the ripcord quite 
slowly, deliberately, with no particular 
force. So much had the feel of the 
air stream taken the catastrophe out 
of falling. I could feel the latch pins 
snap open; the ripcord, a little farther 
out, was getting stuck; for safety’s sake 
I gave it another easy pull and got it 
all the way out. 

There was again that ugly split sec- 
ond when you have a piece of siack 
wire rope in your hand. You can do 
no more with it;and nothing happens. 

Then the big jerk — vicious, quite 
unelastic. I might as well have lassoed 
a locomotive. It hurt plenty, but it 
was all over in a moment. I hung. 

I found I was very low; I hadn't 
pulled any too soon, There was no time 
to enjoy the floating down. I was drift- 
ing onto a telephone line — or was it 
high tension? I grabbed two of the 
shrouds above me and pulled on them, 
sideslipping the chute into an open 
field. It was dark bare earth, with 
yesterday’s rain stil] on it in pools. The 
slip made me swing viciously, pendu- 
lum fashion. I was worried about the 
landing, but there was no time left 
to steady myself. I was falling through 
fast. I went limp and hit. 

I hit very lightly; it must have been 
because of the cool, heavy, air. I sat 
down, but only because I was limp. I 
could have taken it standing. The can- 
opy was still open and tugged in the 
wind, I pulled on one shroud until it 
collapsed. I got up and looked around 
for someone to come and greet me and 
help me. I had landed far from the 
flying field. I was alone except for 
some cows. The ship was gone from the 
sky. 

I unbuckled the harness and rolled 
up the silk. Still nobody was in sight 
and I loaded my seventy pounds of 
parachute on my shoulders and started 
walking, ankle deep in black soft soil. 


Reprinted from I'll Take the High- 
road, by permission of Harcourt, Brace, 
Inc., publishers. 





— POEMS to remember 


TELLING THE BEES 


By John Greenleaf Whittier 


Here is the place; right over the hill 

Runs the path I took; 

You can see the gap in the old wall still, 

And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall; 


And the barn’s brown length, and the cattle-yard, 


And the white horns tossing aboye the wall.... 


Since we parted, a month has passed, — 

To love, a year; 

Down through the beeches I looked at last 
On the little red gate and the well-sweep near, 


I can see it all now, — the slantwise rain 
Of light through the leaves, 

The sundown’s blaze on her window-pane, 
The bloom of her roses under the eaves. 


Just the same as a month before, — 

The house and the trees, 

The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the door,— 
Nothing changed but the hive of bees. 


Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 

Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
Draping each hive with a, shred of black. 


Trembling, I listened; the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go! 


Then I said to myself, “My Mary weeps 
For the dead today: 

Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.” 


But her dog whined low; on the doorway sill, 
With his cane to his chin, 

The old man sat; and the chore-girl still 

Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 


And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on: — 

“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone!” 


JOHN 
GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER 


On your schoolroom wall there probably hangs a pic- 
ture of a solemn, gray-bearded man. That bewhiskered 
portrait is hardly fair to Whittier, who had no beard 
until he was past sixty. Substitute for it, if you can, the 
image of a slim, alert young man, a “clean-shaven, 
hawk-eyed, restless and tireless Champion of Freedom.” 
Think of a boy who crawled under the barn to search 
for eggs in “stolen nests” and dragged himself out to 
give an embarrassed greeting to the editor of the local 
newspaper, who had called to see the author of certain 
youthful verses he had received. Think of a youth who 
was eager to be where the fight was thickest — if it was 
a fight for what he believed to be right. Such was the 
real Whittier. 

No man ever thinks of himself as an old graybeard. 
He was the daring young radical whose poems against 
slavery were printed as broadsides and sold by the thou- 
sands at three cents apiece. He was pelted with rotten 
eggs. The hall where he edited The Freeman in Phila- 
delphia was burned down by an angry mob. He had 
many enemies, among his own neighbors even, among 
the clergy. But he kept on writing the fiery verses to stir 
the sluggish conscience, about labor reform and woman 
suffrage as well as about abolition. When he was old and 
comfortable and receiving $10,000 in royalties from the 
sale of Snowbound, the days that seemed real to him 
were the happy, dangerous, passionate days of his young 
manhood. An old graybeard? Oh, no! 

In the November issue of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse is a poem, “Mr. Whittier,” by Winfield Townley 
Scott. It was not easy for Whittier, Scott says, “to sud- 
denly stand struck with wonder of old legends in a 
young land, to look up at last and see poetry: driving a 
buckboard around the corner.” It was not easy to do 
what Whittier did — to make live forever a now van- 
ished phase of American life. His poem, “Telling the 
Bees,” does this, as do the more famous “Snowbound,” 
“In Schooldays,” and “The Barefoot Boy.” The cere- 
monial of telling the bees was once followed in rural 
New England to keep the bees from swarming and 
leaving their hives when a death occurred in the family. 

You may still visit the house where Whittier was born 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1807. It looks much as it 
did then and as it is described in “Snowbound” and in 
“Telling the Bees.” During most of the poet's life, how- 
ever, his home was in Amesbury, Massachusetts, and this 
home also is still visited by many tourists. He died here. 
in 1892. 
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The Winners 


Service men write very interesting letters, judging by the entries 
received in the Service Letter Contest which was announced in Scho- 
lastic on October 18, 1943. The letters show young men keenly inter- 
ested in their new life, curious about the new places and people they 
are seeing, and, running through them all like a musical theme con- 
stantly reiterated, the burning desire to get the job of the war over as 
well and quickly as possible and to come home to the familiar things 
they love. Two of the best of these letters are printed here. First prize 
goes to Ensign Carroll Woods, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco. Honor- 
able mentions go to Pfc. A. D. Chiarito, c/o Postmaster, New York, and 
to A/C Arthur J. Brodsky, Carlstrom Field, Acadia, Florida, respectively. 

To the people at home, the problem of writing to friends and rela- 
tives in the services is more difficult. The familiar things the men miss 
are all too familiar to those who remain behind. Yet they know their 
problem is to remind the absent service men that the things of value 
are still here, that the interests of their friends remain the same—above 
all, that the boys from home are not forgotten. Because Patricia Chase 
of Concord, N. H. submitted a letter like that, she has been given First 
Prize. Honorable Mention goes to Eugene Simpson of Canastota, N. Y. 


and to La Verne Scott of Council Grove, Kan. 


LETTERS FROM SERVICE MEN 


Audrey Woods 
Norwood Senior High School 
Norwood, Mass. 


Hello again, Mom, _ 

No mail for a long time and I guess 
you haven’t got much of my mail. Some 
of the places we get sent are pretty in- 
accessible to the mailman. In fact he 
doesn’t know where we are much of 
the time. But we sure love to get mail 
or packages and magazines. 

Sometimes one doesn’t mind beitig 
out here at the end of the world doing 
a dirty dirty job. Those moments come 
in a lull after doing a job well. Then a 
beautiful sunset, a cloud formation or 
the ripple of the wind across the bay 
makes one thrill to be alive to see quiet 
ordered beauty. It’s so intense a feeling 
coming only from a thankfulness of life. 
If there’s one lesson I shall never forget 
from this war it’s an appreciation of 
common things; day, night, wind, rain, 
ordinary people in ordinary contacts. 
There are many other things, maybe 
I'll forget some of them in years. I 
know I'll never break my neck to get 
a better house or clothes etc. just to 
outdo someone else. What's the use of 
talk. You know what I mean when I 
tell of coming in from a long patrol of 


fearful interminable hours of “passing 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death”; one feels as though he’s been 
burning with a fever that leaves him 
weak and it seems to have burned 
away everything that ever happened 
before in life, leaving only the joy of 
being alive and a clearness of what life 
is all about. 

Please don’t be fearful to hear me 
write thus. You have had a full life so 
you know what I write of. And you have 
faith — so have I now. 

Peaceful, peaceful, Norwood. There 
one reads about the war in newspapers 
and hears it over the radio. The people 
fortunately don’t know what it’s like to 
have dive bombers come down. The 
day I return to such security seems as 
unbelievable and far away as waiting-to 
go to Heaven itself. God grant that day 
will come to pass. I shall not waste my 
life if it does. 

I trust the work is struggling on and 
Audrey is doing her job. You two are all 
that’s left of No. 1 Parkway now and I 
hope that will be changed someday 
soon. 

Lots of love 
Bud 


Ens. Carroll Woods 
c/o Fleet Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Alice Chiarito 

Washington Irving High School 
3rd Year 

New York, N. Y! 


North Africa 
Dear Folks: 


It’s now twelve days since I've been 
attached to my present unit and away 
from my company. As I told you in one 
of my previous letters, I was placed 
on detached service as interpreter of 
French and Italian. This may last for a 
few weeks, perhaps longer, after which 
I shall rejoin my company. So far I've 
done very little interpreting, a few min- 
utes each time, so that now I’m having 
a very easy time — it’s more like a vaca- 
tion than anything else. Besides, we're 
located only about a mile from a fairly 
large town, and I can go there every 
day if I wish. 

This town is typical of all the rest of 
Northern Africa — its inhabitants con- 
sist of French, Jewish, Arab, and Span- 
ish people; there is plenty of wine but 
not a great deal to eat; and the lan- 
guage is French. I've already ‘been in 
town more than once, and I have no 
difficulty in getting along. For instance, 
this past Tuesday I managed to get 
two roasted chickens, with plenty of 
French-fried potatoes and tomato-and- 
egg salad, for myself and three of my 
friends, even though chickens and meat 
are forbidden to be sold except once a 
week. I became well acquainted with 


. the restaurant owner, a certain Charlie 


Chaplin — and, by the way, it’s astound- 
ing how much he resembles the actor. 

In town, also, there’s a Red Cross 
building where American soldiers can 
get coffee, sandwiches, and even meals, 
free of charge; here also, there’s a read- 
ing room where one can read and write. 
(I got this paper there.) I must confess 
that in-the States I had very little re- 
gard for the Red Cross, but here they're 
doing wonderful work. 

There are spots here which have no 
equal in their beauty, and were they to 
be found in the States, they certainly 
would attract many visitors and vaca- 
tionists. It’s the beginning of the harvest 
season here. The cherries have already 
been picked, and it won't be long be- 
fore the figs and grapes get ripe. I hope 
I stay around these parts long enough 
to eat some of the fruit. 

You mention whether you can send 
me packages — of course you can. At 
the Post Office they'll tell you just what 
size and weight. If you do send any- 
thing, though, make sure that it’s not 


(Concluded on page 24) 





BEHIND THE STEEL WALL. By Arvid 
Fredborg. (Viking Press) $3.00. 


Since Howard Smith’s Last Train 
from Berlin, there have been no reports 
by American correspondents on war- 
time Germany. But Arvid Fredborg 
picks up the story where Mr. Smith 
left it on December 7, 1941. In Behind 
the Steel Wall, we have the report of a 
Swedish Berlin correspondent who was 
there until May, 1943. This author is 
no sensation-monger; he is politically 
conservative and a careful neutral. Yet 
he tells us that 14 months ago Dr. Goeb- 
bels called in a number of leading news- 
papermen and told them that Germany 
had lost the war; that Hitler “appar- 
ently” suffered a complete collapse and 
that Germany was ruled by two Army 
leaders until March of 1943. Meanwhile, 
after Stalingrad, German troops de- 
serted wholesale. “Families in Germany 
would receive the terrifying announce- 
ment: ‘unfortunately we have found it 
necessary to shoot your son because 
of his cowardice in the face of the 
enemy.” 

Perhaps most interesting to us are 
the reports of the German home front 
and the occupied countries. Food and 
merchandise of all kinds are extremely 
scarce now, Fredborg says, and the 
black market is doing big business. 
Vienna, “a seething mass of anti-Hitler 
opposition” has long since replaced the 
hope of the early years of the war. One 
of the countless anecdotes told us of the 
Viennese concerns a teacher in a public 
school who was feeding the class its 
daily a “Who is your father?” 
he asked. “Adolf Hitler,” chorused the 
children. “Who is your mother?” he 
asked. “The German Reich,” was the 
reply. “And what do you want to be?” 
was the teacher’s next question. Little 
Max spoke up. “I want to be an orphan,” 
he said. 


AMERICAN GUERRILLA. By Capt. Doug- 
las M. Smith and Cecil Carnes. (Bobbs 
Merrill) $3.00. 
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Captain Smith, who tells his story to 
Cecil Carnes, is an American who in the 
last war served with the French Foreign 
Legion, and‘ re-enlisted in the present 
war. Soon after the fall of France he 
was sent to Syria with the Fighting 
French, There he began to organize 
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By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 


Of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


guerrilla operations with Arab tribes. 

So successful was he in this work that 
Captain Smith was convinced of the 
importance in modern warfare of or- 
ganized and trained guerrillas — super- 
Commandos fighting behind enemy 
lines. According to him, the guerrillas 
of Russia, Yugoslavia and Greece have 
actually killed more Germans than the 
British and American armies. The high 
point of Captain Smith’s experience as 
a guerrilla fighter came when he went 
along with a band of desert fighters to 
raid General Rommel’s lines. From there 
on, the story is too good to give away. 


THEY SENT ME TO ICELAND. By Jane 
Goodell. (ives Washburn) $2.75. 


~_< SS 
nan 

The hardships of war, without the 
adventure and excitement, are the lot 
of the men sent to Iceland. Small won- 
der that they need recreation workers 
from the American Red Cross to keep 
up their morale. One of these workers 
was Jane Goodell, who describes her 
experiences in the year she spent on 
the island. She was among the first of 
the Red Cross workers to go overseas; 
and apart from the Army nurses, she 
and her companions were the only 
American girls among thousands of sail- 
ors, marines, aviators and merchant 
seamen. . 

Her hardships were principally m 
notonous food, primitive huts, unpredict- 
ably violent weather, and shower baths 
that, when they would work at all, 
varied between scalding and freezing 
temperatures. Yet she laughs at them. 
Perhaps less laughable were the efforts 
of the recreation workers to persuade 
the Icelandic girls to attend the dances 
which the men wanted so desperately 
to enjoy. The girls who consented to 
help entertain the Americans were one 
to several hundred men. Anyone who 
could keep a partner as long as half 
a minute on the dance floor was a lucky 
fellow. 

Miss Goodell tells us a great deal 
about Iceland as well as about her work. 
Icelanders are better educated than the 
average American, she says, and the 


people are amazingly well-informed. 
Icelandic homes are modern, well-fur- 
nished and comfortable, and Reykjavik, 
the capital, has many apartment houses, 
all crowded to overflowing, for the war 
has brought a boom to the island. 


LITERARY ENGLAND. Photography by 
David Scherman; Text by Richard 
Wilcox. (Random House) $3.95. 


In Life, about a year ago there ap- 
peared a photographic story of eight 
places famed in English prose and 
poetry. These extraordinary shots were 
the work of David Scherman, one of 
Life’s photographers. The text, with ac- 
companying passages from the famous 
poem or story inspired by the scene 
shown, was written by Richard Wilcox, 
also on the staff of the magazine. 

From this beginning there has now 
been completed a handsome, pictorial 
volume called Literary England. It con- 
tains fifty full-page photographs of 
scenes and places dear to all lovers of 
English literature. They will also inter- 
est those Americans whose friends, 
brothers, or sons are now stationed in 
England within comparatively easy 
reach of the real thing. 

Some of the pictures of particular 
interest to English students are: The 
remains of the castle by the Cornish 
Sea where King Arthur was born; the 
lake into which Sir Belvidere hurled 
Excalibur; the cathedral of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales; the country church- 
yard where Gray wrote his Elegy; Sher- 
wood Forest; and the old curiosity shop. 


WAR TIDE. By Lin Taiyi. (John Day) 
$2.50. 


The hope of China lies in its youth. 
That is the theme of a novel called 
War Tide which should be of particular 
interest to young people. Written by a 
seventeen-year-old Chinese girl, it tells 
the story, in novel form, of the conflict 
and the contrast between the old and 
the new in China. The hero of the story 
is an aviator, Shen. Shen is modern, 
but he wants a girl to be emancipated 
only up to the point where she “knows 
something and thinks she knows some- 
thing, but actually you know more, and 
she knows you know more.” This love 
story takes the reader among boys and 
girls on China’s war front and into their 
homes, into the shops and _ hospitals 
behind the shifting lines. 
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ANY writers remark that modern 

inventions have made the world 
smaller. Marilyn Clark has meditated 
on this remark and added a wise 
comment of her own —a process, by 
the way, which is an excellent source 
of ideas for writing. 


The Great Earth 


The earth is not small; 

Only to a few 

Do the airplane, the telephone 

Shrink the globe so they can girdle it. 

We have not spread uniformity 

Like a cloak over the entire world, 

Nor would we do so. 

If ways are not our ways, 

They may still be good ways; 

If a language is not ours, 

It sounds as sweet 

To the maid 

Who hears it whispered in her ear. 

The world for most of us 

Is still wide, 

And these people 

So unlike us — and yet so like — 

Have little common ground 

On which to meet us. 

It must come, and will, 

For wars are of fear — 

Fear of the unknown. 

Understanding is the road, the only 
road 

To Friendship. 

It will come, it must; 

But the airplane will not insure it, 

Nor the telephone, nor the radio. 

Understanding comes from the heart. 

The radio and the airplane 

May only carry what we send. 

We must understand 

It is not safe for us to eat 

While others hunger. 

We know this. 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a _¥ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total fifty 
lines of verse. 

On the third Friday of each 
month poems from the Round 
Table will be read by Ted Malone 
on his Blue Network broadcast, 
1:30-1:45 p.m. EWT. 
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We will remember. 

We will stretch forth our hands, 

Not with charity to inferiors, 

But with ffiendship for equals. 

Then and only then 

Will we decrease the globe. 
Marilyn Carlock, 16 


Emmett (Idaho) High School 
Charlotte A. Swatman, Teacher 


You probably remember the draw- 
ing on our Christmas cover of the 
soldier sleeping in the fox hole with 
his sock hanging on his bayonet. The 
following poem is one of several 
contributions inspired by this pic- 
ture. 


Christmas Eve on a Pacific Isle 


Awful tired, gotta sleep, 

Gosh, this hill is awful steep. 
Leaves are wavin’ overhead, 
Guess it’s safe to make my bed. 
This bomb crater'll have to do, 
Got no time for feelin’ blue. 

Head is throbbin’, heart beats fast, 
Soon I'll hear the bugle’s blast. 
Dawn'll be here ere I know, 

Gotta get some shut-eye though. 
Think of nothin’, go to sleep, 
Sleep right now is none too cheap. 
Take off stockin’, take off shoe, 
Keep that bayonet handy too. 
Know there’s somethin’ I forgot, 
Wish I could remember why. 
Holy gee, it’s Christmas Eve! 
Gosh, but it’s hard to believe, 
Christmas not like this before, 

All the changes made by war. 
Kids al? laughin’, Christmas trees, 
Guess they’re only memories. 
Pop'd always go to town, 

He’d do old Saint Nick up brown. 
Cotton beard never straight, 
Disguise as thin as a paper plate. 
But we'd still have lots of fun, 
Wish this awful mess was done. 
Nothin’ is like Christmas here, 

No green trees, no good cheer. 

No plum puddin’, no mince pie, 
Just cold ground, and colder sky. 
Why not hang up a stockin’ now, 
Make it more like home somehow. 
Right up on my gun I'll pin it, 

At dawn there'll just be memories in it, 
No new dimes, no lollypops, 

No tin soldiers, choc’late drops. 





Still, just that stockin’ hangin’ there 
Would make it Christmas anywhere, 
Paul Schachter, 14 
Erasmus Hall High School 


Brooklyn, New York 
Miss Carlton, teacher 


Happiness 


Happiness is a balloon. 

You buy it and it dances —a gay bub- 
ble, 

Then broken by a prick of trouble, 

Soon it dies. 

Happiness is a scrap, 

A scrap of brightest silk found on the 
floor. 

You look again, but can’t find any more, 

So there it lies. 

Happiness is the moon. 

It lights your way when all is dark at 
night, 

But then it disappears from sight. 

It’s pale at noon. ‘ 

Happiness can be begged, 

Borrowed, stolen. People say they don’t 
care 

If they have it. But they do. It flees 
through air 

If clutched too soon. 

Debby Newton, 16 


Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Daisy J. Davis, Teacher 


Adam’‘s Dream 


I walk in beauty 
From the moment I wake. 
The cold mountain streams 
Are my nectar, and when I walk 
Wild flowers dance about my feet. 
Last night I had#a dream. 
I saw other men who had built 
Smoking, dirty, smelling piles of stone, 
Which they called cities, 
Where the beautiful fields had been. 
Then the worst came. 
Men learned to fly like birds. 
They dropped screaming missiles of de- 
struction from the sky, 
And piles of stone fell down 
And all were killed. 
I woke and cried to God 
Not to let this happen. 
I heard only a mocking bird 
Singing in the trees above me. 
Evelyn Stampfl, 15 
Washington Junior High School 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Angela Dinneen, Teacher 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 





®@ QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


When you've read “Between the 
Dark and the Daylight,” underline the 
best completing word or phrase in each 
of the following sentences. 

1. The meaning of the title is: (a) 
a period between being ill and being 
well; (b) dreams; (c) a time in life 
between childhood and adolescence. 

2. The author seems to feel that (a) 
looking backward longingly is one of 
the symptoms of growing up; (b) 
childhood is much nicer than adult- 
hood; (c) children are unable to ap- 
preciate beauty. 

8. As Sara mused, she came to the 
conclusion that (a) she never wanted to 
return to the days of her childhood; 
(b) she did not want to grow up and 
be with people; (c) her new life was 
much more interesting than the old. 

4. Through this story we are made to 
see that (a) the older one grows, the 
more conscious he becomes of society; 
(b) only children enjoy nature; (c) no 
one ever chafiges without consciously 
attempting to do so. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Some of the following statements are 
true; mark them T. Others are false; 
mark them F, All are about “Delayed 
Jump.” 

1. Maximum speed of a human body 
falling through air is 120 miles an hour. 

2. The author tried a delayed jump 
in order to overcome “aero-neurosis.” 

8. “Aero-neurosis” is a technical name 
for an abnormal fascination with speed. 

4. Parachute riggers are required by 
law to inspect, refold, and repack para- 
chutes within 60 days before use. 

5. A body falling through air always 
descends face downward. 

6. If the rip-cord is pulled too soon, 
the chute may fail to open. 


ill. WHAT MANNER OF MAN? 


This week’s “Poems to Remember” 
page throws some new light on Whit- 
tier. Check the items in the list below 
which seem to you to apply to the poet. 

a. conservative 

b. passionate 

ec. lazy 

d. courageous 


IV. MATCH ‘EM UP 

When you've finished reading this 
week’s “Chats About New Books,” you 
should be able to match the titles at 
left with the descriptive phrases at 


right. 


e. sincere 

f. stodgy 

g. articulate 

h. misanthropic 


1. Behind the a. A photographic 
Steel Wall. story 

2. American Guer- b. Conditions in 
rilla. Germany 

8. They Sent Me c. Adventure’ with 

to Iceland. the Arabs 

4. Literary Eng- d. The Red Cross 

land. abroad 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 
— And join the discussion: 


1. Which of the letter contest win- 
ners did you enjoy reading most? Why? 

2. Do you agree with the “Round 
Table” contributor who writes of “The 
Great Earth”? Why or why not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

Here are some ideas for you to think 
about. When you feel you've digested 
them mentally, start writing — not be- 
fore. Write in any form you wish. 

Out of every war, mankind has pro- 
gressed. 

There can be no basic differences be- 
tween human beings. 

By the very nature of man, there 
must always be wars. 


® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WORDS TO THE WISE 

Check a, b, or c—whichever you 
think best expresses the meaning of the 
numbered word. Words are from “De- 
layed Jump” and “Between the Dark 
and the Daylight.” 


l. suppress: a. resist; b. crush; c. throw. 
2. sluggish: a. untidy; b. swampy; c. 
slow. 
8. listless: a. languid; b. cruel; c. worth- 
less. 
. reputable: a. incorrect; b. trustworthy; 
c. guilty. 
. indelible: a. secret; b. dependable; c. 
indestructible. 
. impeded: a. 
derailed. 
. catastrophic: a. magnified; b. chemi- 
cal; c. disastrous. 
. stabilized: a. inflated; b. steadied; c. 
taxed. 
. velocity: a. truthfulness; b. weight; c. 
speed. 
10. engrossing: a. enriching; b..absorbing; 
c. profitable. 
1l. intricate: a. complicated; b. deceitful; 
c. ungrateful. 
12. anticipatory: a. questioning; b. expect- 
ant; c. introductory. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Ludwig Langewiesche (Lééd_ vich 
Léng a véé sha). Author of I'll Take the 
High Road. 

guerrilla (gé ril 4). One of an irregular 
band of partisan soldiers. 

inaccessible (in ak sés i bl’). Difficult to 
be reached. 


slowed; b. speeded; c. 


Service Letters 
(Concluded) 


perishable —or if perishable, that it 
won't spoil by the time it gets here. 

For one letter I've said quite a bit. 
I'll write again within a few days. 


Love to all, 
Al 
Pfc. A. D. Chiarito, 
c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


A LETTER TO A SERVICE MAN 


Dear Uncle Paul, 

A good many things have happened 
since I last wrote you. Concord won 
the football game with Spaulding High, 
Saturday, to the tune of 19-0, It was a 
good game in spite of the very uneven 
score; no one was hurt and there were 
no fights. The bands of both schools 
played between the halves. 

Stevie, the little boy I take care of 
afternoons, contracted tonsillitis last 
week on his second birthday. Not a very 
nice birthday present was it? As a re- 
sult, I’m not “nursemaiding” this week. 

The aquarium has acquired a new 
black and gold goldfish, but has lost 
one turtle, one fish, my seven polly- 
wogs, who never grew up, and my huge 
tadpole. How could I teach the tad- 
pole it was safer in his tank, or Chris- 
topher that that particular one was 
mine? My remaining turtle is shedding 


* his shell and his pieces are being care- 


fully observed, as you advised. The 
newt shed his whole skin one day last 
month and now he won't eat. Maybe 
you can suggest a remedy. 

I attended a Walker Lecture last 
Wednesday; the speaker was Frank 
Buck in person. The auditorium was 
filled. Over six hundred people were 
turned away. Mr. Buck was much more 
massive than my impressions had made 
him. I sat wide-eyed and wide-mouthed 
and wished he'd talk for days but now 
he is going to tour some camps, per- 
haps you'll see him. 

A short while ago, Mother and I 
went to both of Concord’s hospitals to 
see about my working in the operating 
room. At present there is no need for 
me, but they'll call me when they need 
me. So, for now, I shall continue to 
work at the Red Cross. 

I found two Stoddard glass ink bot- 
tles, one molded, and the other blown. 
That makes seven in my collection. 

I finally have reached my five foot 
three mark. Now when you return, we 
can touch the twelve foot ceiling — your 
six feet, my five feet three, and the 
length of my arm. We will have 
achieved our goal. Let’s hope that time 
will come soon. 

Your loving niece, 
Pat 
Patricia Chase, Concord, N. #. 
Written to her uncle. 
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Transportation 


then.... and now 
By Frank B. Latham 


N 1790 the total area of the youthful 
United States of America was around 
825,000 square miles— about one- 
fourth of the present area. The western 
boundary was the Mississippi River. 
New York City had only 33,000 inhabi- 
tants, although it was then the largest 
city in the United States. The entire 
population of the country was only a 
little larger than the papulation of Chi- 
cago today. Even so, the 650 enumera- 
tors who went out to take the First 
U. S. Census did not have any easy job. 
The enumerators spent 18 months 
riding horseback, traveling by | stage- 
coach over miserable roads, fighting In- 
dians and adding: figures by hand to 
turn in a population total of 3,929,214. 
One hundred and fifty years later the 
census enumerators spent only a few 
months counting over 132,000,000 peo- 
ple. In addition, the census of housing 
counted over 33,000,000 homes; the 
census of farms checked up on more 
than 7,000,000 farms; the census of 
business counted more than 3,000,000 
businesses; and the census of manufac- 
turers counted more than 170,000 fac- 
tories, 


The Nation Shrinks 


The key to the difference in the time 
Tequired for taking the 1790 and 1940 
census is found in two words — modern 
transportation, plus all the other labor- 
Saving machines given us by the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In fact we would -not 
have had our thousands of homes, busi- 
nesses, factories, and farms if it weren't 
for the network of hard roads, railroads, 
and airplane routes across the nation. 

Fruit in California or Florida, wheat 
in Kansas, corn in Iowa, cotton in Ala- 

ama, coal in Pennsylvania, and auto- 
mobiles in Detroit, would be of no use 
to a person in New York or Dayton, 


Ohio, unless transportation were on 
hand to bring those products to him. 
And, today, our record-breaking war 
plants could not turn out the weapons 
needed to smash the Axis without the 
help of our excellent transportation sys- 
tem. 

In 1790, around 90 per cent of the 
American people lived in a narrow strip 
of territory between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Appalachian Mountains. Trav- 
elers said there was only one good road 
in America, the Lancaster Pike in Penn- 
sylvania. This excellent road, made of 
crushed stone, was operated for profit 
with a tollgate every seven miles. “In 
the early 1800s other private companies 
built 3,500 miles of toll roads (turn- 
pikes) between the main towns and 
cities. But stagecoach travel on Ameri- 
can roads could not be called a “plea- 
sure trip.” 

As the pioneers pushed westward 
away from the coast, they made use of 
the narrow, twisting Indian trails over 
the Alleghenies. The Wilderness Road 
from North Carolina to Kentucky was 
blazed by Daniel Boone and other 
scouts. Then came the settlers, carry- 
ing their household possessions on pack 
horses. As the trails became wider, 
wagons were used by the settlers. 

The Conestoga Wagon (named for 
Conestoga, Pennsylvania) stood up well 
in the rough trips across the mountains. 
These wagons also were called prairie 
schooners by the Forty-niners and others 
who went West. 


Number 1 in a series of 


three pictorial articles on the 
development of American 
transportation — past, pres- 
ent, and future. 





After crossing the mountains and 
reaching the Ohio, the settlers would 
build or buy flatboats to float their 
goods down stream. In later years these 
clumsy flatboats carried farm produce 
down the Ohio and the Mississippi to 
New Orleans. Then the produce was 
carried by sailing vessels to Atlantic 
Coast ports. 

While the settlers were slowly push- 
ing westward and establishing homes 
along navigable streams, Congress was 
asked to vote money for roads between 
the East and West. On January 16, 
1807, President Jefferson signed an act 
of Congress “to regulate the laying out 
and making of a road from Cumberland 
in the State of Maryland to the State of 
Ohio.” By an act of June 24, 1834, 
Congress voted $200,000 for continu- 
ing the road across Ohio, and a similar 
amount to push it on through Indiana 
and Illinois. The highway has been 
called at various times the “National 
Road,” the “United States Road” and 
the “Cumberland Road.” 


The “Canallers” 


Canals, as well as roads, served to 
link the East and West. Some canals 
were dug along shallow streams. Other 
canals were built to connect two rivers 
or a river and a lake. The canal boats 
were drawn by horses walking along 
the bank. The Erie Canal, completed 
by the State of New York in 1825, was 
highly successful. New Yorkers could 
ship goods directly to Ohio. They no 
longer had to send goods by sea to New 
Orleans and up the Mississippi and 
Ohio. The opening of the Erie Canal 
caused an immediate drop in freight 
rates between Buffalo and New York 
City from $100 a ton to less than $8. 

Meanwhile, inventors were’ busy 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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hitching James Watt's steam engine to 
a boat. John Fitch of Connecticut and 
James Rumsey of Maryland invented 
the first steamboats. One of Fitch’s 
boats operated for a while on the Dela- 
ware River. But it was Robert Fulton 
who proved that the steamboat was 
more than a toy. 

In 1807, Fulton’s Clermont ploughed 
up the Hudson River from New York 
to Albany at five miles per hour and 
people who came to jeer remained to 
cheer her on. By 1819 there were 60 
steamboats in operation on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. In that same 
year the Savannah, using both sails and 
steam power, crossed the ocean to Liv- 
erpool, England, in 27 days. 


Iron Men and Wooden Ships 


For several years the beautiful and 
amazingly swift Yankee Clippers, de- 
signed by the “Chief of Master Ship- 
builders” Donald McKay, and others, 
put up a gallant fight against the first 
steamships. In 1857 McKay’s Lightning 
made 436 miles in a day, the all-time 
world’s record for a wind-driven ship. 
His Flying Cloud raced from New York 
to San Francisco in 89 days, shattering 
the record of 97 days. 

But long before McKay's death in 
1880, the Clipper had been thrust aside 
by the steamship, and the proud Ameri- 
can merchant marine declined. Before 
World War II began, giant ocean liners 
were crossing the Atlantic in less than 
five days and carrying more than 2,000 
passengers. The English liner Queen 
Mary is over 2,000 times the tonnage 
of Fulton’s Clermont. 

Twenty-two years after the Cler- 
mont’s successful run, the steam engine 
took over another job. George Stephen- 
son, an Englishman, put wheels on one 
of these engines and it became the first 
successful locomotive. In 1830 success- 
ful passenger train runs were made by 
the South Carolina Railroad Company’s 
Best Friend, the Baltimore and Ohio's 
Tom Thumb, and the Mohawk and 
Hudson’s DeWitt Clinton. By 1850 
there was a network of railroads in the 
East and a few years later a traveler 
could go from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Mississippi by rail. 

There remained to be conquered a 
2,000-mile stretch of wilderness be- 
tween the Mississippi and California. 
Across this area in the 1850s ran the 
passenger, express and mail stage- 
coaches of Adams, Wells Fargo, the 
Overland Express, and others. And for 
two years from 1860 to 1862 the Pony 
Express carried mail between St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. In summer and winter, and de- 
spite Indians and bandits, these riders 
maintained a regular schedule. Among 


the famous riders were Buffalo Bill 
(W. F. Cody) and Jack Slade. 

During the War Between the States 
a transcontinental railroad was urgently 
needed to unite the East and West. 
Congress in 1863 passed a bill provid- 
ing generous grants of land and loans 
of money for the construction of the 
railroad. One company, the Union Pa- 
cific, started at Omaha and built west- 
ward, while another, the Central Pa- 
cific, built eastward from Sacramento. 
The lines met at Promontory Point, 
Utah, and as the final spike was driven 
the blows were carried by telegraph 
throughout the nation. 

The railroads grew up with the 
United States and their bands of steel 
helped hold the growing nation to- 


_ gether. In Europe the rails were laid 


between well-established towns. But in 
America the railroads built many towns. 
They pushed westward and the people 
and towns followed. 


Sleeping Cars and Air Brakes 


While the rails were being laid, in- 
ventors were busy improving railroad 
equipment. The first sleeping car, “Pio- 
neer A,” built by George M. Pullman 
in "1864, was too big for the bridges 
and station platforms. But in 1865 the 
“Pioneer” was needed for thé transpor- 
tation of the body of President Lincoln. 
So the railroad was changed to fit the 
car. Soon the “Pioneer” was put in reg- 
ular service and proved so popular that 
others were ordered. This began the 
Pullman sleeping car business, and 
marked the end of unusually uncom- 
fortable night travel on the railroads. 

During this same period a young 
man, George Westinghouse, observed 
the results of a head-on collision be- 
tween two freight trains on a straight 
track in broad daylight. He noted that 
the hand brakes on each car of the 
trains could be operated only by guards 
or brakemen when a whistle signal was 
given by the engineer. He reasoned 
that the accident could have been pre- 
vented if the engineers had been able 
to apply the brakes themselves. He 
tried several ideas and decided to use 
compressed air for the purpose. So in 
1869 the air brake was invented and 
within 12 years it was being used by 
over 250 railroads. Also in 1869 Con- 
gress established a track width or gauge 
of 4 feet 8% inches on the transconti- 
nental line and other railroads soon 
adopted it so that trains could run from 
one line to another. 

Today, 112 years after Tom Thumb 
lost a race to a horse, streamlined trains 
speed along at 80 to 90 miles an hour. 
Giant steam locomotives, and electric 
engines and locomotives powered by 
Diesel motors, haul mile-long freights. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Over a million rail workers operate 
trains on 250,000 miles of track—enough 
to go around the world 10 times. 

When railroad construction was at 
its height, a few “dreamers” were ex- 
perimenting with “horseless carriages” 
powered by engines using steam, alco- 
hol, or electricity. Steam-driven en- 
gines were popular awhile but soon 
gave way to gasoline éngines. George 
B. Selden ran such a car in 1875. In 
1892 the Duryea brothers built a bet- 
ter car, and the next year Henry Ford 
brought out his first car. Studebaker, a 
successful manufacturer of wagons and 
carriages, soon switched over to mak- 
ing automobiles. R. E. Olds was the 
first American to build cars in consid- 
erable number, and to seek ways of 
giving the public an inexpensive car. 
In a few years Ford had passed Olds’ 
production record and in 1908 he be- 
gan to make the rugged, low-cost 
Model T. During the 1920s the auto- 
mobile was rapidly improved as the 
self-starter, durable tires, metal bodies, 
shock absorbers, and other advances 
were adopted. America became a “na- 
tion on wheels.” 

During the 1920s and 30s trucks and 
busses rapidly expanded their opera- 
tions. Because of the flexibility of their 
service (they could go anywhere there 
were streets or highways at almost any 
time) the trucks and busses won a lot 
of business from the railroads. Back to 
the highways went a lot of traffic which 
the railroads earlier had taken from 
the stagecoaches and freight wagons. 
Trucks and busses are doing a great 
war job today. 


The Miracle at Kitty Hawk 


In 1903 the Wright brothers made 
their famous flights at Kitty Hawk, and 
during World War I tremendous ad- 
vances were made in airplane design 
and construction. In 1918 the Post Of- 
fice Department started the air mail 
service and a few lines began to carry 
passengers. Lindbergh’s solo flight 
across the Atlantic in 1927 did much 
to awaken American interest in avia- 
tion. Air service across the continent 
and to Latin America and the Far East 
began in the 1920s and 1930s, to be 
followed shortly by regularly sched- 
uled flights to Europe. 

Before World War II started the 
United States was a leader in air trans- 
port and an American company had the 
most extensive world air service. Our 
domestic and world airlines were flying 
more air miles than all the major Eu- 
ropean lines combined. 

Today, the distance between two cit- 
ies anywhere in the world is not meas- 
ured in miles. It is measured in the 
flying time between these cities. 


Watch for No. 2 in this series—Transportation in the Global War’’—to be published March 27, 1944. 
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‘Who Owns the Railroads ? 


vests? And heavy loops-of gold watch 
chain across their middles? 

Guess again. Think of a small brick house 
in a whole row of brick houses in a large city 
in Ohio or Illinois. Think of a large stone man- 
sion on a Pennsylvania hillside, a place for old 
folks to go to when they’re left alone in the 
world. Think of hospitals in Indiana and Wis- 
consin, colleges in Virginia and Washington, 
insurance companies in New York, and Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota, 


B* BANKERS? With white ribbing on their 


Think of a cross-section of American life. 
Now you're getting warm. If ever there was a 
public property—in the sense of widespread 
ownership—it’s our American railroads. 


~*~ * * 


Here are the facts about a typical railroad 
—the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

275,083 shares of its stock are owned by 
colleges, hospitals, churches, charitable institu- 
tions and insurance companies. 

40,496 of its common stockholders own 50 
shares or less, These represent approximately 
70 per cent of the total common stockholders. 

These people live in every state of the union 
and in its territories. They include employees of 
the road, teachers, lawyers, business men, doc- 
tors, stenographers, farmers, men in the Army 
and Navy—people who live “just around the 
corner” from you, 


x* * * 


In some countries the people have not been 
enterprising enough to build and maintain their 
own railroads. And the government has had to 
do it for them. With us the citizen and not the 
state has been the force behind our railroads. 
We have preferred the progress that comes 
from free competition to the stagnation that ac- 
companies political patronage and bureaucracy. 

In the greatest emergency ever to strike this 
country, the railroads of America have proved 
more able than ever before to meet the tremen- 
dous task imposed on them. With considera- 
tion for their welfare in the future, they will 
meet post-war tasks in the same way. 

In short, the railroads could be in no better 
hands than in the hands of the American peo- 
ple. For they, in the long run, must be served. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND QOHIO LINES 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Recent dispatches from Lon- 
don tell of the bombers raiding 
Germany being escorted by 
P-38s. These Lightnings are 
really something. The Army Air 
Forces discloses that the Light- 
ning’s ceiling has been raised 
and that now the P-38 can fight 
in altitudes of well over 40,000 
feet, and still maneuver at high 
speeds. The Lightning also car- 
ries the heaviest bomb load of 
all AAF ships used as fighter- 
bombers. 


* * * 


Here in the United States, 
the AAF has been mum on any 
details of the new B-29’s per- 
formance or characteristics. It 
was surprising, therefore, when 
the British aviation magazine, 
Flight, came out with a story on 
the Super-Fortress. The AAF 
has had nothing to say as yet, 
so whether the British state- 
ments are true or not remains 
to be seen. Anyway, according 
to Flight, here’s what the B-29 
is like: 

It has a wing span of 141 
feet, as compared with the For- 
tress’ 100-foot wing-span. It 
weighs between 100,000 and 
120,000 pounds; the B-17 
weighs 60,000. It can carry 16,- 
500 to 17,500 pounds of bombs 
for 1,000 mile ranges — amaz- 
ing figures if they’re correct! 
Flight says that the Superfort is 
powered by Wright 2000 h.p. 
engines and three-bladed pro- 
pellers, looks similar to the For- 
tress, and has double tires on 
each wheel of its three-wheeled 
landing gear. 





Whisper Ships” for Invasion 


Men and Freight 
Will Go by Glider 


From whatever direction we 
launch our invasion of the Eu- 
ropean continent, one thing is 
certain. The stealthy, silent 
glider will play an important 
part in our plans. 

Until the battle of Crete 
(June, 1941), few American 
military men considered gliders 
important except for elemen- 
tary training. In their air assault 
on Crete, the Germans landed 
35,000 troops, all by air, a num- 
ber equal to our whole con- 
tinental army during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The Treaty of Versailles had 
forbidden Germany to build 
military craft. Training pilots to 
fly aircraft with engines was 
also forbidden. 


How Germany Prepared 


_In planning for the present 
war, Germany established glider 
clubs and glider camps. Under 
the direction of such World War 
I aces as Goering, Udet, and 
Hess, the plan was a success. 
At least 15,000 good glider 
pilots, and 30,000 technicians 
and mechanics were trained. 
Germany was ready for glider 
warfare. 

Today the U. S. Army’s glider 
program is going full speed 
ahead. Our newest glider is the 
42-place CG-13, which can 
carry more load than a twin- 
engined Douglas airliner. 

The two U. S. “whisper 
ships” used in recent cam- 
paigns, have- been the Waco 
CG-3A nine-place ship and the 
Waco CG-4A 15-place ship. 
The CG-4A is daily making 





military history. These big 
aerial freight cars are hauling 
men and materials wherever 
needed and have been known 
to transport every conceivable 
type of cargo from horses to 
precious medicines, from 
wounded men to armed Com- 
mandos. Their ability to land 
in smail places, do their job, 
and then be picked out of these 
same spots by a tow ship which 
doesn’t stop, is of great value in 
mobile warfare. 

Gliders are often able to ac- 
complish tasks that airplanes 
can’t handle. The big transport 
gliders can land with ease in 
improvised fields which are too 
short or otherwise unsuitable 
Yor high-speed cargo airplanes. 
For landing on a _ recently 
bombed airdrome which is torn 
up with bomb craters, a glider 
is just the thing. 

In April of 1941 Waco Air- 
craft, along with other com- 
panies in the United States, was 
asked to design and develop 
two big gliders—a nine and a 
fifteen-place ship. From _ the 
models submitted, the Wacos 





WACO CG-4A 


Waco Aircraft Co. of Troy, 
Ohio, made 10,000 of these 
troop and cargo carrying gli- 
ders in 1943. There’s a lot 
more coming, and you know 
for what. 





were judged the ones “most 
likely to succeed.” 

The CG-4A troop and cargo 
carrying glider made the first 
glider crossing of the Atlantic 
last summer. It also helped to 
land our shock troops during 
the invasion of Sicily. 

The CG-4A has a wing span 
of 83 feet, 8 inches and is 48 
feet long. It can’ carry 15 men 
fully armed and equipped. 

As an alternate load the 
glider will carry a_ standard 
Ford or Willys quarter-ton 
truck with four men as crew 
and two men as an extra crew. 
It can be towed by an airplane 
at 120 m.p.h., or glide at 38 
m.p.h. without stalling. 

Military gliders are equipped 
with blind flying instruments, 
oxygen equipment and most of 
the instruments found on the 
modern plane with, of course, 
the exception of the engine in- 
struments. 


ARMY WANTS ’EM UNPAINTED: Boeing Flying Fortresses 
are now being delivered without war paint, in accord with 
the War Department’s recent directive. The change lightens 
each Fortress by 60 pounds, adds several miles per hour 
speed, eliminates many man hours in painting. Photo shows 
first paintless B-17 being towed from Boeing plant, Seattle. 
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“A slick new way 
to learn about 
aviation!” 
























































Big Air Age Picture Charts 


ERE’S an easy, fascinating way to increase your 

SL knowledge of air transportation — a way de- 
signed especially for Junior and Senior High School 
boys and girls interested in a future in aviation! 

These big Air Age Picture Charts, each profusely 
illustrated and packed with information about a 
different phase of aviation, would cost you 10¢ 
apiece to buy separately. But because American Air- 
lines is alert to the interest of boys and girls in air 
transportation and wants to help you prepare for a 
career in the Air Age, all six charts are being offered 
for the sensationally low price of only 50¢! 

This is a rare opportunity. There’s nothing else like 
these charts in print. They’re practically a complete 
aviation course in themselves. So right now, while 
it's On your mind, take advantage of this offer. Just 
use the coupon at right. : 


“IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—SEND COUPON NOW! 
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1 

1 

1 
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e Each chart is nearly a 
yard long and almost two 
feet high! 


@ They deal with the Air 
Ocean, Meteorology, Air- 
plane and Aerodynamics 
(The Airplane and How It 
Flies), Airline Operations, 
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New York 17, 
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Air Communications, Air 
Navigation! 


eThey’re printed in 3 ~ 
beautiful colors! 


e@ They're interesting, in- 
formative and will look 
great on the walls in your 
room! 
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idea—either half- or whole-heartedly. 
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“SESSION 
“GOING steady” in high school? Hub-ub! That’s the opinion of a large 


majority of this week’s Jam Session contributors. You'll find their 
reasons below, along with representative opinions of those who favor the 


The next Jam Session will be for boys only on the subject, “The Ideal 
Girl Date, 1944 Version.” Mail your letters, signed with name and school 
address, to Jam Session, Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. not later than March 7th, the deadline for copy in the March Jam. 

Since several class groups are regular contributors to Jam Session, here’s 
the topic for- April, “The Ideal Boy Date, 1944 Version.” Girls in these 
classes may send in their opinions along with those of the boys.—Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


Should High School Boys 
and Girls “Go Steady?” 


NO! 


Absolutely not! Taking high school 
“puppy love” seriously makes you lead 
a dog’s life, that’s all. 


Six Junior Boys 
Rittmann (Ohio) H. S. 


A “steady” diet is just plain boring. 


Betty Brown 
Ocala (Fla.) H. $. 


You miss too much fun with the 
crowd and, besides, a boy’s ideas keep 
changing from blonds to brunette. 


Viola Howard 
™ West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


When high school kids go steady 
They’re absolutely stuck 

If you see another you'd like to date 
B-rother, you're out of luck! 


A Boy 
Atchison (Kan.) H. $. 


What it amounts to is a different 
steady every week. We object! 


Two Girls 
Robie Jr. H. S., Gorham, Me. 


You get tired of looking at the same 
girl all the time, and some of these gals 
get so bossy after a while that a guy 
can’t stand it. 


Ivan Pease 
Nerth Central H. S., Spokane, Wash, 


Dates are like socks—they should be 


changed regularly! 
Three Students 
Covington (Ky.) H. $. 


Better go out, when you have the 
chance; go steady, after you're sure. 


Elizabeth Pancza 
Carteret (N. J.) H. S. 


Going steady is like buying the first 
car you see—only a car has trade-in 
value later on. , 


Two Boys 
South Milwaukee (Wis.) H. S. 


Don’t kid yourself. When he’s with 
you, he spoons out the mush and, when 
he’s with some other gal, ditto! 


Two Girls 
Frederick (Md.) H. S. 


The few males that are around school 
these days certainly ought to be left to 
circulate. 


Two Girls 
Kokomo (ind.) H. S. 


If you don’t go out with different 
types, you won’t know enough about 
the opposite séx—or will we ever really 
understand girls? 


Roy Newkirk 
Merchantville (N. J.) H. S. 


When your steady falls for the new 
blonde bang, where are you? With 
Moses, alone in the dark. 


Mary Ellen Knupp 
Wolf Lake (ill.) H. S. 


One is a bore—I want more! 


A Girl 
Lynwood (Calif.) Jr. H S$. 


When we go out, we want some- 
thing just off the ice, not the same nag- 
ging drag. 

Lars Smith 
Milaca (Minn.) H. S$. 


Once a girl goes steady, she’s branded 
and finds it hard to get back into circu- 
lation. There’s safety in numbers, if you 
ask me. 


Pat Moriarty 
East H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


It’s like using the same perfume so 
long you can’t even smell it. Change is 
provocative; sameness boring. 


Two Girls 
Kingsdown (Kan.) H. S$ 


It’s like arguing with your principal- 
it just doesn’t work! 


Arden Dean 
Sterling (ill.) H. 


YES—AND YES IF! 


Yes—and we ought to know, because 
we've tried it. You have more fun with 
one person you really like than with lots 
of others who are so-so. 


A Couple of Steadies 
Preston (Idaho) Sr. H. $ 


If you find one, the idea is to hang 
onto him! 


Three Girls 
Jemison (Ala.) H. S. 


Going steady with one date 
Is okay, if that’s all you rate. 


Evelyn Fields 
Bessemer H. S., Greensboro, N. C. 


Yes, if they really like each other, but 
not if the girl is playing second fiddle 
with him until Johnny comes marching 
home! 


Sam Serrao 
Ambler (Pa.) H. & 


On dating steady we have no ban 
Our biggest trouble is getting ou 
man! 


Three Girls 
Northfork (W. Va.) H. § 


Our better judgment says no—but we 
just can’t help it. 


Gruesome Twosome 
Vincentian Inst., Albany, N. 
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A lot of boys and girls are riding on trains today who never did before. 


We feel they are not seeing us at our best because of the tremendous job we have 
on our hands. We’re moving millions of soldiers, and millions more 

regular passengers than usual. And we have to use everything we've 

got fo do it. 


We want fo be sure that you know that under this pressure we cannot 
serve everyone the way we'd like to. 


The war is showing that the railroads are the most important 
form of transportation in America, and we aim to 
keep it that way. 


When the war is over, we'll get busy on new 
equipment, including cars such as you've never 
seen before. 


What will they be like? No one can tell exactly yet. 
But the picture below shows you the way we're 
thinking. How would you like to ride on a 

train such as this? 





‘ You and your | , 





Postwar Jobs for Men 


OMMERCIAL ir _ transportation, 

foreign trade, engineering sales 
promotion, manufacture of home furn- 
ishings, wholesale distribution, electri- 
cal trades, merchandising, building 
trades, architecture, law, medicine, pub- 
lic health, engineering, education; nu- 
trition, social service, dentistry, occu- 
pational therapy —these are some of 
the fields in which you may find your 
postwar job opportunity. 

“What have postwar jobs got to do 
with me now? I’m thinking about the 
Army Air Corps Enlisted Reserve and 
not about a postwar job. That’s off in 
the future. Right now there’s a war 
to be won.” 


Win the War First 


You're right, there is a war to be 
won. Now you are heading for a 
job in the Armed Forces or in war in- 
dustry. In the Armed Forces you may 
be able to secure specialist training 
which will supplement your own plans 
for a peacetime career. Or you may be 
able to work toward that career through 
correspondence courses with the Armed 
Forces Institute. 

Take advantage of every chance for 
planning in terms of your postwar job. 
There is no doubt that there will be a 
demand for higher levels of education 
and training. 

Henry J. Kaiser recently said: “Our 
tools and machines are wearing out; 
our substance is being consumed; our 
transportation system creaks and groans; 
our highways are inadequate; our peo- 
ple lack safe and comfortable housing, 
perhaps by millions of units. There is 
demand enough in sight to keep every 
productive force in America working 
to capacity for 25 years.” 

The building industry will offer some 
7,000,000 jobs. Private home building 
in the United States will take its place 
among the top job-creating industries 
after the war. Houses and apartments 
will be built at the rate of a million a 
year for many years. According to E. B. 
Alvord, of the Du Pont Company, “The 
American who plans a postwar home, 
the architect who designs and the build- 


er who constructs it, stand on the thresh- 
old of an exciting adventure.” Much in- 
dustrial plant construction is anticipated 
also. 


Rebuilding a Nation 


Construction will be active all over 
the country and in a number of foreign 
countries as well. There will be big 
expansion.in suburban areas. Great new 
super-highways will be built. The state 
of Washington is only one example of 
construction planning. Its postwar con- 
struction program is mapped out for 
$76,000,000. 

Machine tools and machinery indus- 
tries will be on the march. Tools and 
machinery will be needed for reconvert- 
ing war plants to peacetime production. 
They will be needed for making new 
models and new products, for replace- 
ment of machines which are now rapid- 
ly wearing out. The urgent reconstruc- 
tion demands of foreign countries can 
be met only if we can furnish the ma- 
chines and tools. 

The air-conditioning and automatic 
temperature control is in for a boom. 
Air-conditioning will eventually become 
as standard a part of the American home 
as the kitchen sink. Air-conditioning will 
fast invade industrial plants. All kinds of 
products will be used — industrial proc- 
essing coolers, food production and pres- 
ervation items, spot welding coolers, 
machine tool oil coolers. 

The home equipment industry will 
be a big employment field. The antici- 
pated demand both for new homes and 
for modernization of existing dwellings 
as soon as the war is over in turn will 
provide a broad market for household 
furnishings and equipment. 

A tremendous development of public 
and private air transport will no doubt 
come with the end of the war. Air trans- 
port is slated for a global future, one 
that will bring world travel within the 
financial reach of the average man, one 
that will give us an overseas commercial 
air fleet second to none. 

The light metals industry has been 
given great impetus as a result of the 
war and will continue to expand. The 


list of industries which give promise 
of postwar employment opportunities 
is extremely varied. Metallurgists, as a 
result of the immense wartime expan- 
sion in the use of magnesium, aluniinum 
and light metal alloys, will find their 
services in demand, The light metal 
alloys will go not only into airplanes 
and automobiles, but houses, bridges, 
skyscrapers, ships and countless other 
fields as well. 


Chemistry and Physics 


Chemists and chemical engineers will 
be needed more than ever. Within a 
year or two there will be no more fully 
trained students being graduated from 
these fields. 

Since physics is expecting a postwar 
popularity comparable with that which 
chemistry enjoyed in the twenties, phys- 
icists may look forward to innumerable 
opportunities. Electronics, radio, tele- 
vision, sound movies will all be needing 
the scientific skill of the physicist. New 
devices will come out of radar, again 
depending on the physicist. 

In the field of pure research, the de- 
mand for scientists will exceed the sup- 
ply. The government laboratories, lab- 
oratories of such companies as Westing- 
house, General Electric, Bell Telephone, 
Eastman Kodak, Du Pont, RCA, Gen- 
eral Motors, will offer scores of job op- 
portunities to those who can qualify. 

In the postwar world the “grease 
monkey” will come into his own, for the 
demand for his services will be multi- 
plied. He will have the airplane to 
service as well as the automobile. Along 
with the mechanic, the prospect is bright 
for the skilled machinist and the tool- 
maker, 


An Engineer’s World 


Since engineering is the key position 
in all technical fields, and since we are 
heading toward a technological era, it 
is difficult to imagine a surplus of en- 
gineers. Says an executive of one ol 
our largest industrial institutions: “ 
it is almost impossible to comprehend 
how much of man’s useful work, cen- 
turies in the making, is being wiped out 
in a few years. . . . But when the war 
is over, it will fall particularly to those 
with technical training to rebuild much 
of what is being destroyed. Tomorrow, 
when sanity returns, you will face un- 
told opportunities. I wonder if there 
will be enough of you.” 

The tremendous task of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation here and abroad, 
the demand for peacetime goods and 
services, the building of a better to- 
morrow will not depend upon industry 
alone, but also upon such humanitarian 
fields as medicine, social service, public 
health, education, and government serv- 
ice. The anticipated expansion in these 
fields gives promise of many challeng- 
ing postwar career opportunities. 
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March 15th is the Deadline! 
For your 


AND MUSICIANS 


Book Reviews 
Autobiographical Sketches 
Humor 
Current Events 


Historical Articles 


Short Stories 
Essays 
Poetry 
Radio Plays 
Literary Articles 


All Journalism Classifications and 


Songs for solos voices 
Compositions for piano 
Part-songs for quartettes and choruses 
Compositions for ensembles 


Don’t let your good ideas vanish into thin air. It takes only THREE 
Steps to enter SCHOLASTIC AWARDS IN LITERATURE AND MUSIC 
and thereby compete for $1,410 in War Bonds, Stamps or Money Prizes. 


STEP ONE 
© Put your ideas — literary or 
musical—-down on paper! 
STEP TWO 


& Work them over, so that they will really satisfy 





your most critical taste. Yes, re-write your entries, 
if you are not satisfied with them. You'll be sur- 
prised to see how you can improve your work 
with just a little effort, until you'll be proud to 
have our judges read it. 


STEP THREE 


6 Study the Rules Booklet for complete instructions on 
how to prepare your manuscript. 


Be sure your entry blank, completely filled in, is on a 
separate piece of paper. 

Be sure that your teacher has signed your entry blank. Be 
sure to send your entry FLAT (never rolled or folded.) 


Send your manuscripts to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





following 
the films 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


IN OUR TIME. (Warner Bros. 
“i Directed by Vincent Sherman. 
Produced by Jerry Wald.) 


IN OUR TIME is the inside story of 
Poland just before the German invasion 
in 1939. It tells, in a measure, why 
Poland was such easy prey for the 
Nazis. It shows the many vestiges of the 
middle ages in Poland — baronial estates, 
titled aristocrats, the serf-like peasants. 

Jennifer Whittredge (Ida Lupino) is 
an English girl who comes to Poland in 
the wake of her employer, an antique- 
buying Englishwoman (Mary Boland). 
In Warsaw, Jennifer meets Count 
Stephen Orvid (Paul Henreid). After 
a brief-and somewhat stormy court- 
ship, they marry. 

* The Count’s family, as an uncle of 
his remarks, are a survival of the age of 
dinosaurs. They cling to their medieval 
way of life and fear that Stephen has 
married beneath him. Most set against 
Jennifer of all is Stephen’s uncle, Count 
Pavel (Victor Francen), an admirer of 
the Nazis. 

Jennifer is appalled at the condition 
of the peasants on her husband’s estate. 
She proves to him that his lands will 
prosper when tractors are substituted 
for plows, and the peasants are given 
a cooperative share in the harvest. But 
this prosperity is short-lived, for on the 
eve of the harvest Warsaw is bombed. 

War brings the tragedy of Poland to 
its bitterest crisis. Stephen’s family flee 
to Monte Carlo, but he and Jennifer 
stay behind to fight beside the peasants. 
They mean to have a share in Poland’s 
hard-won future. 


PASSPORT TO ADVENTURE. 

“iw (RKO. Directed by Ray Mc- 
Carey. Produced by Herman 
Schlom.) 


THE TITLE of this film may lead, or 
mislead, you to expect a spy drama of 
international intrigue and hairbreadth 
escapes. Passport to Adventure is noth- 
ing of the sort, but a whimsy of the 
featherweight class — good for its share 
of giggles. Its star is Elsa Lanchester. 
You won't have to be told that Miss 
Lanchester is a comedienne of the first 
water if you happened to see The 
Beachcomber a few years ago. 
Miss Lanchester plays a Cockney 
scrubwoman who decides, during the 
air blitz of London, to do away person- 
ally with “his nibs” (Hitler). Being 4 
simple and direct soul, she stows away 
on a freighter and arrives in Berlin after 
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a series of incredible but amusing ad- 
ventures. Once there, she scrubs her 
way right to Hitler's front doorstep. On 
the way she helps a romance in the 
German Underground to go in the right 
direction. 


TENDER COMRADE. (RKO. Di- 
rected by Edward Dymtryk. 
Produced by David Hemp- 
stead.) 


THIS IS a different kind of war pic- 
ture. Its heroines aren't WACs or 
WAVES, but five women on the home 
front. 

These five women are more or less 
representative of the distaff side of the 
American scene today. Jo (Ginger Rog- 
ers) has a husband in the Army; Bar- 
bara (Ruth Massey) has one in the 
Navy; Doris’s (Kim Hunter) groom was 
practically drafted at the altar; Helen 
(Patricia Collinge) has both a son and 
husband in the services; Mady Chris- 
tians plays the fifth — a German refugee 
whom the others engage as a house- 
keeper to care for the house they have 
rented together. Mady, by the way, is 
something right out of any harassed 
housewife’s dream—a_ servant who 
doesn’t even discuss salary or time off. 

The cast is excellent, but they have 
their work cut out for them because 
much of the dialogue sounds like a 
Grade B soap opera. Still the picture 
has many an enjoyable moment, and 
serves its purpose as a tribute to the 
girls who are left behind. 


Two Out of Three 


The way an anti-Nazi jokesmith tells 
it, anthropologists have found three 
traits in the German race: intelligence, 
honesty, and Nazism. But tests show 
that one man can have two traits only, 
not all three. - 

So you have some Germans that are 
intelligent and Nazis, but they are not 
honest. Others are honest and Nazis, 
but they are not intelligent. The rest 
are intelligent and honest, but these, of 
course, are not Nazis 

PM 


Rapid Transit 


The distinguished lady, who had 
agreed to launch a ship at one of the 
Kaiser shipyards, found waiting for her 
the usual platform, microphone, bottle 
of champagne, etc. But there was no 
sign of a ship. Puzzled, she turned to 
Mr. Kaiser and said: “But where is the 
ship I’m supposed to be launching?” 

“Don’t worry, lady,” replied the man 
who has broken all speed production 
records, “Just swing the bottle and the 
ship will be there to meet it!” 


BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY WAR STAMPS 





At the turn of the century, our seaborne 
trade with many Middle American 
countries was still in its infancy ... 
mostly a matter of ships picking up 
cargoes, hit or miss, when and where 
they could. 

But around 1900, enterprising men 
began to encourage the expansion of 
crops grown along the, Caribbean— 
bananas, sugar, coffee, pineapples, 
cocoa—and secured ships to carry them 
north. They soon found cargoes for 
the return trips in northern manufac- 
tured goods. 

This healthy swo-way trade grew 
like Jack's beanstalk. 

By 1910 imports from 

the Caribbean were 
almost twice those in 
1900 — exports more 
than double. In 1940, 

the total export-import 
trade was six times the =~ 
1900 figure, 


--. in the wake of the development 


of dependable, cacao steamship 


service between the Americas 
One of the pioneer shipping lines to 
Middle America was the United Fruit 
Company's Great White Fleet. For over 
40 years these famous white ships have 
played a prominent part in the growth 
of inter-American trade. 

Expediting banana exports was one 
of the Fleet's earliest functions. Since 
bananas are harvested all year, this line 
was one of the first to institute year- 
round scheduled sailings. This pro- 
vided a regular two-way service of 
great importance to exporters and im- 
porters, who needed swift, dependable 
freight schedules to — their trade. 

Today ships of the 
Great White Fleet are 
transporting war sup- 
pe When ships can 

e spared, they'll re- 
turn to their great 
peacetime route . 

serving the economic 
unity of the Americas. 


‘Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * 
PANAMA * 


€L SALVADOR * HONDURAS * 
COLOMBIA * 


NICARAGUA *® COSTA RICA 


CUBA * JAMAICA, 8.W4. 


’ Back the Attack—Buy EXTRA War Bonds! 





38 
Dark and Daylight 


(Concluded) ° 


her legs and thought about nothing un- 
til somebody called her and she looked 
down. It was her friend Catherine, who 
lived in the farmhouse. She stood under 
the tree and squinted her eyes up at 
Sara. 

“Hi!” Sara said. 

“You all well?” 

“Sure!” 

“Let’s go for a walk!” 

“O. K.” 


She clambered down the tree and 


they left the orchard and started to _ 


walk down the road to the town, along 
the lumpy sidewalk made of tar and 
pebbles. The trees beside the road were 
bare and clean, and the sky was blue, 
and the cars drove by gaily. In this No- 
vember day there was a feeling of ac- 
tivity and of happiness, the brisk, 
anticipatory feeling of winter coming. 
Sara and Catherine put their arms 
around each other’s waist and strolled, 
smiling and talking about what had 
been happening in school, and about 
boys. 





WIN A *25 WAR BOND! 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 


Crossword Puzzle Contest 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, write a sen- 
tence of 18 words or less, beginning “‘! like 
Planters Peanuts because — ,” and containing 
at least 3 words from the puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th 
Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, April 28, 1944. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
complete and correct solutions to the puzzle 
and whose stat ts are idered most 
aceurate and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic, World Week, 
and Junior Scholastic, May 22, 1944 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 








118 PRIZES 


$25 War Bond 
$15 in War Stamps 
$10 in War Stamps 
15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions a special pack- 
age of Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 
two-color poster, “Maki Uncle Sam‘s 
Team,” suitable for framing. Illustrated 
with action photographs of Army, Navy 
and athletics. 











ACROSS 


ay you want toast to be. 

football players wind around their 
to them. 

for “advertisement.” 

you get from eating Planters Pea- 


q gd ——— deserves another.” 
. What Englishmen like to drink at 4 o'clock. 
. What we all enjoy doing three times a 


day. 
20. Opposite of “off.” 
. The night before Christmas. 
What makes Planters Peanuts taste good. 
Abbreviation for “‘Lovisiana.” 
What every baseball player likes te 
swing. 
26. Moisture; you see it on the grass if you 
get up that early in the morning. 


DOWN 


. Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 

. What you receive for work. 
The hero of this puzzle; “Mr. 

- Obsolete word for “‘ate.”’ 

. A color; bulls don’t like it. 

. What you q* 

, Gppeene ° . 

q ot a Celine Sas is wound on. 
Pertaining to navy. 

. Short for “Dorothy.” 

. What you shoot with a bow. 

. Escape; get away from. 

. Opposite of thin. 











It was exciting to talk about school. 

Talking about it, Sara smelled the 
smell of the classroom, of new, freshly 
sharpened lead pencils. The impetus of 
living took hold of her and she was 
eager and ready for it. She looked at 
Catherine’s plaid wool skirt switching 
beside her own blue one, casting a 
thin, swaying shadow on the sidewalk. 
They strolled on into the town. All the 
plateglass windows of the stores glit- 
tered in the sun and there was a busy 
air about the town, of things to be done, 
of putting on storm doors, of settling 
down to wait for the winter. They 
passed Tracey’s newsstand, where the 
boys stood in a group looking around. 
Catherine waved and Sara looked over 
her shoulder. 

“Ha ya?” the Tracey boy said. 

“Ha ya doing?” Sara said. She and 
Catherine laughed lightly, meaningly, 
and walked on down the street to the 
drugstore. They went inside arid sat at 
one of the black glass-topped tables 
with triangular seats. The store smelled 
of soda and drugs and candy. The soda 
clerk walked over to their table. 

“What are you having?” he asked. 

“Chocolate float,” Catherine said. 

“Chocolate float, too,” Sara said. 

It was somehow delightful in the 
drugstore, full of promise and undis- 
closed things. To sit, elbows on the 
damp black glass, and watch the solid 
glass door and the people who went in 
and out was somehow exciting. Sara 
looked at the other customers out of 
the corner of her eyes, wisely with 
poise, and drank her drink through a 
straw without looking down at it. 

“Gee I'm glad you're over that old 
bronchitis,” Catherine said. / 

“Gee, so am I.” m 

“I thought you’d never be out. You 
must have been in the house a whole 
week.” 

“Pretty near.” 

“Don’t you just hate being sick?” 

“I certainly do. Just lying ther2 in 
bed.” 


“My mother’s going to buy me four 
new dresses for school. She said I could 
pick them out myself.” 

“That’s keen. My mother says. . 

Sara went on talking, eagerly, with 
satisfaction. She was glad to be well 
and out and doing things. She felt new 
vistas opening up before her; school, 
the girls at school, boys, and beyond 
that unimaginable things, growing up. 
For an instant her thought trembled 
alone, apart from what she was saying. 

She thought it was nice to be well 
and going on with living. It was horrid 
to be sick and just lie and think. Then 
her mind switched away from that, the 
inaction of it, and back into the occu- 
pying present, and was happy. 


Reprinted from The Earliest Dreams, 
by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. . 
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Research 


The serious-looking young man 
walked up to the librarian and asked, 
“Have you a copy of Dante’s Inferno?” 

The librarian took a copy of the book 
from the shelves and handed it to him. 
The young man leafed through the 
pages. Suddenly he looked up. “Are you 
sure,” he asked, “that Dante is the best 
authority on this subject?” 


Main Street Meditations 


Try This On Your Victrola! 


Ezra was trying to figure out how 
far the needle traveled while playing 
the average 10-inch phonograph rec- 
ord. There are about 7 inches of play- 
ing space and it makes about 225 turns. 
Do you think you can help Ezra with 
the right answer? 

Answer: The needle travels about 3% 
, inches sideways, across the record. It 
"is the record that does all the traveling. 


Minneapolis Star Journal 








Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 55c up. Write today. Dept. P. 
Arts Ce., Rochester, M. ¥. 





our School Classmates the best line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 4 
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You encies going like wile 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT cand 's? CIALTIES. Box 23: 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Build this authentic %’* 


Way of Getting Lockheed P-38 “Lightning” 
PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send Sc for Latest Cata featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508D7111 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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SKIN 


Keep You from STEPPING OUT 


Are you missing out on, dates . big evenings 

good times .. . ause of those teen- -age 
pests — surface hickies? Don’t do it! Whenever 
they recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
will prove your friend. It will quickly help to 
reduce the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 
before making up or leave on overnight. Use 
Poslam to soothe other itchy irritations, too — blis- 
ters, abrasions, athlete's foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 


FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, Dept. 10-B, 254 
W. 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Gay Head is one of the reasons why you'll find 
the extra features in SCHOLASTIC are always 
“on the beam!” “It seems I like to do the same 
things you do!” she recently told a reporter 
from a high school paper . . . and that plus the 
mountains of mail you send her, the stacks of 
high school papers she reads and the school 
assemblies she conducts, are some reasons why 
you enjoy her Boy dates Girl and Jam Session 
so much. 

Your teacher agrees SCHOLASTIC provides 
interesting material for classroom work, helps 
you keep up on war news and stories behind 
the news, the latest short stories, etc. . . . and 
= get a real “sugar ration” in extras like 
these: 


Boy dates Girl stories . . . 
True War Adventure Stories . . . 
Movie Reviews . . . Radio column .. . 
Air Week Aviation News . . . Contests 
The Big COMBINED EDITION costs 
ony 65¢ 


The English Class or Social Studies 50c 


editions cost — — — ONLY 





SHE GOT 5000 LETTERS 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL KIDS 


Yes sir! Gay Head sure is “Cooking 
on the front burner’ when it comes to 
the hep crowd in high school. Now, 
you know how high school kids hate 
to write letters. Well, Gay Head's desk 
is always stacked high with your 
letters—SCHOLASTIC readers sent her 
more than 5,000 of them last year! 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The weekly magazine that’s in the high school groove 
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writes BOY 
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every week 
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HIS HUMAN SEMAPHORE who swings a pair of 
flags on a carrier's deck is guiding home fighting planes 
in the far Pacific. He’s speeding the day when he can 
again swing a tennis racket, or a golf club, or a casting rod 
at some sunny Southern resort in the good old U. S. A! 


He and his buddies all over the globe are speeding that day 
the hard and dangerous way. Nothing we can do or say can 
repay their sacrifices . . . but each of us who tackles his 
war job at home with all his strength (and keeps buying 
War Bonds) is helping them bring Victory nearer. 


More than 17,000 men and women of the Greyhound syste 
have their vital share in this big job. Their task is carryis 
manpower—to war jobs, on furloughs, to induction centeé 
—on literally thousands of military and civilian mission 
Over 4,000 of their Greyhound fellow-workers are n¢ 
serving in our fighting forces all over the world. 


And when Victory comes, Greyhound will help to brit 
‘em home—to their very doorsteps in big cities, small tow 
and farms all over the land. That kind of service, alot 
65,000 miles of highways, is Greyhound’s special 


GREYHOUND 





